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RANCE is resolute.” So has run almost 
every Press telegram from Paris throughout 
the week. Three years ago they were 

words with a noble ring; to-day they are being pros- 
tituted to a purpose that is at once ignoble and insane. 
Outside aid France disdains. Bravely, next week, she 
is to march, “ alone, if need be,” upon an enemy who 
has been crushed and disarmed for her, and she is to 
squeeze him and give him, if possible, the finishing 
blow. But, after all, whatever we may think of her 
proceedings, we have little enough right to express it, 
for we, apparently, are to assist her in the enterprise, 
and we—the British people—are not even “ resolute.” 
On the contrary, we have not an atom of faith in the 
cause to which we are to lend our “ moral support.” 
France’s role is perhaps less contemptible than our 
own. She has at least an avowed aim and a definite 
plan. The aim is at all costs to prevent the “ immoral 
spectacle’ of the vanquished making a more rapid 
economic recovery than the victor; and the plan is 
systematically to reduce the population of Germany’s 
Lancashire to the conditions of slave labour—we are 
not exaggerating, they are to be ruled according to M. 
Briand “through their stomachs.” It is, of course, 
no worse than what the Boche did in Lille during the 
war; it is, indeed, just what he did. The revenge is 
worthy of Latin logic. And though it may be human, 
it is no doubt illogical to criticise it on the ground of 
the suffering which its repercussions will inflict upon 
all the rest of Europe. 

* * * 


This week’s coal negotiations have narrowed to a 
certain extent the differences between the parties. 
In view of the proposals for a subsidy made by the 
Government on Wednesday and Thursday, there should 





no longer be any insuperable difficulty in reaching a 
temporary accommodation relating to the period 
between now and August. The Government’s offer, 
if it is to be treated as an “ offer,’ seems, however, to 
be conditional on agreement being reached on the 
principles of a permanent settlement, and here there 
is no sign of an approach to any compromise. The 
miners are still standing out for the three points which 
they regard as fundamental: (1) a National Wages 
Board empowered to vary wages for the whole of the 
coalfields on a national basis; (2) a National Pool or 
Levy, which in their opinion is_ the indispensable 
condition of a real National Wages Board; and (3) 
the retention of the principle, embodied in the “ war 
wage,’ of part payment for days on which the miner is 
prevented from working from causes not under his 
control. The Government proposes something which 
it calls a National Wages Board, but this Board is, 
in fact, merely an Appeal Court to arbitrate upon 
disputes concerning the level at which wages should 
be fixed in any particular area. To the national fixing 
of wage rates, to the pool or levy, and to the principle 
of the ““ war wage,” the owners apparently, with the 
support of the Government, are still offering as strong 
opposition as ever. The miners may decide to refer 
the temporary offer to a ballot of the districts; but 
there is little prospect of an affirmative vote. The 
dispute, therefore, seems likely to continue. 


* co ce 


The story told by Lord Parmoor in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday about the affray at Castle Connell 
owes most of its importance to the accidental and 
essentially irrelevant fact that the authority for it was 
his own brother, Dr. Harrison Cripps, a famous surgeon, 
a life-long Conservative, and hitherto a supporter of 
the Government’s policy in Ireland. The affray was 
between two bodies of Black-and-Tans, who each mis- 
took the others for Sinn Feiners. They “held up” 
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Dr. Cripps and his wife, they shot the inn to pieces 
with machine-guns from inside, and they murdered the 
innkeeper «nd three other men—the whole thing being 
a “ mistake.” Everyone who knows anything at first 
hand of present conditions in Ireland knows that such 
mistakes happen every day, but the official denials 
which are always forthcoming from Sir Hamar Green- 
wood prevent the general public from realising the 
truth in 99 cases out of a 100. The case of Dr. Cripps 
is -the hundredth case because he is well known and 


because his brother happens to be in the House of 


words. In point of fact, a good many other “ authori- 
tative’ pieces of evidence have been circulated lately 
though they have not got into print, and it is in sueh 
ways alone that any real pressure is being brought 
to bear upon the Government. A considerable pro- 
portion of the British governing class have friends or 
relatives in Ireland whose evidence cannot be treated 
as coming from “‘ tainted sources.”” Hence Lord Derby’s 
visit to Dublin and hence any prospect that there may 
really be—Sir Edward Carson having accepted “ high 
judicial office ’’—of peace between Ireland and England. 
We regard ourselves as a “democratic” country, but 
the governing class is still the governing class. 


sk * * 


We made some gencral comments last week on the 
Treaty of Peace with Hungary. We return to it now 
to call attention to a very flagrant violation of one of 
its provisions by the Magyars. Both by this Treaty 
and the Treaty of St. Germain, a portion of Western 
Hungary, known as the Burgenland, is assigned to 
Austria. There is no question here of wronging Hun- 
gary. The overwhelming majority of the 350,000 in- 
habitants of this territory are German. Nor is its 
value to the truncated Austrian Republic merely 
sentimental. It is a rich agricultural area, producing 
wheat, rye and barley, fruit, meat, milk and eggs in 
abundance, and if it were supplying Vienna, as it was 
formerly and as it should be now, it would enormously 
relieve her starving population. The Hungarians, 
however, have simply snapped their fingers at the 
Treaties. They have a’ large force of their best troops 
in occupation of the Burgenland, under the command 
of Colonel Lehar, the monarchist reactionary who 
was prominent recently in supporting the ex-king 
Karl at Steinamanger. They have let it be understood 
that they have not the slightest intention of leaving 
the area; they have, indeed, set up a civil administra- 
tion, which does its full share in dragooning the German 
farmers. What are the Great Powers going to do? 
So far, we seem merely to have made some discreditable 
efforts to wash our hands of the whole business, in the 
hope that the two States will settle it for themselves. 
But there is no prospect of Austria getting satisfaction, 
save by going to war with Hungary, and she is obviously 
in no condition for that. The Austrian Government 
have urged that we should compel the Magyars to with- 
draw, and that an Inter- Allied Commission, which 
has for some time past been feverishly inactive at 
Oedenburg, in the Burgenland, should take control 
temporarily on behalf of Austria. In any case, however 
it may be effected, this area must be handed over. 
It will be a gross scandal if, whilst we throw the whole 
of our weight upon Germany to enforce every line of 





the Treaty of Versailles, we refuse to stir a finger against 
this defiant piece of robbery by the Hungarians. 


* o* 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, by way, presumably, of 
showing that he now knows all about the theory as 
well as the practice of leadership, has just delivered an 
inspiring sermon on that subject to a number of his 
flock. The occasion was a dinner of the National 
Unionist Association last Wednesday, and the text 
was provided by some recent remarks of Mr. Clynes, 
to the effect that Labour leaders were bound to take 
more stock of their followers’ wishes than were those of 
other parties. So, says Mr. Chamberlain, a Labour 
leader’s duty is to follow! And see the lamentable 
results in a concrete case. There is a cecal dispute ; 
the Trade Unionists decide to flood the mines, and the 
leaders of the Labour Party in Parliament merely try 
to dissuade them in private, instead of coming out into 
the open and saying, “ go back and safeguard the life 
of the mines, before we listen to you on any other 
question.” It is evident that Mr. Chamberlain under- 
stands singularly little either of the meaning of the coal 
dispute or of the organisation of the Labour Party. 
But Mr. Chamberlain does not care for the Labour 
Party ; the very name is an “ arrogant assumption.” 
Moreover, Parties ought not to be organised by classes ; 
* political divisions have always been in this country 
perpendicular and not horizontal, and that is why we 
have escaped revolution when other Thrones have 
fallen and other Constitutions have been upset.”” We 
commend the idea to the Labour movement. Let the 
Labour Party save the Throne by re-christening itself 
as the ** Young Perpendiculars,”’ and let its constitution 
define the ** authority’ to be given to its chairman 
in a strike. For the rest, we are bound to say that 
the habit of making cheap gibes at the Labour Party 
and its leaders is wearing very thin, and if this sort of 
fustian is the best that Mr. Chamberlain can produce, 
his party will soon be clamouring for his successor. It 
is true that Mr. Chamberlain’s sallies raised a laugh from 
the National Unionists. Will Mr. Chamberlain’s leader- 
ship do any more ? 

** * 

Trouble has arisen this week, both on the railways 
and at the docks, over the handling of coal while the 
miners are still out. In response to numerous local 
requests for instructions, the N.U.R. has now formu- 
lated its policy on the matter. It has decided to permit 
the transport of coal for hospitals and public utility 
services and for household use, but to place an embargo 
upon industrial coal. Meanwhile, the refusal of certain 
railwaymen at Colwick, near Nottingham, to handle 
coal from colliery sidings has resulted in their suspension 
by the Great Northern Railway Company; and the 
demand of the Union for reinstatement has so far 
been met with refusal. Sir Eric Geddes has made 
the usual speech in the House of Commons stating that 
the Government will at all costs maintain the supply 
of coal, and will not tolerate interference by the railway- 
men, and so on, while the N.U.R. has announced that 
it will use its whole strength to enforce the demand 
for the reinstatement of the men who have been sus- 
pended. Meanwhile, the Scottish dockers have refused 
to handle imported coal arriving from America, and 
there are threats of trouble in other ports where the 
men are being asked to handle German or American 
coal. Evidently the situation contains grave possibili- 
ties, but there is no doubt that the N.U.R. and the 
Transport Workers are unwilling to be drawn again, 
on this secondary question, into a dispute from which 
they withdrew a fortnight ago, and there is, therefore, 
some prospect of an agreement being come to. 
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Various rumours have been current this week con- 
cerning the dissolution of the Triple Alliance. One 
member of the Miners’ Executive has stated in a speech 
that the miners have definitely withdrawn from the 
Alliance; but this has been promptly contradicted 
officially by Mr. Frank Hodges. The position appears 
to be that the miners have not withdrawn, and that 
they are proposing to bring forward plans for the re- 
constitution of the Alliance on a basis which, in their 
opinion, is more likely to promote effective joint working 
in the future. There is no doubt that in its present 
form the Alliance is unworkable, and it is not easy to 
see how any plan of reconstitution can make it an 
effective instrument. The plain fact is that the weapon 
which the miners, railwaymen and transport workers 
have devised is too heavy and cumbrous for them to 
wield in the present state of their several organisations. 
The miners, who have by far the strongest Trade Union 
tradition and can count on the response of the whole 
of their membership to any call which is made upon 
it by a Delegate Conference of the Miners’ Federation, 
could, no doubt, effectively take sympathetic action ; 
but it is doubtful whether a similar solidarity exists 
among either the railwaymen or the transport workers, 
especially in face of the division of the workers in these 
industries among a number of separate Unions. Many 
Trade Unions hold that, instead of endeavouring to 
reconstitute the Triple Alliance, the miners would 
be better advised to direct their attention to making 
the Trades Union Congress and the new General Trade 
Union Council into an effective instrument for common 
action by all sections of the Labour movement. A 
Triple Alliance strike, if it came off, would be in effect 
a general strike, and if the weapon of the general 
strike is to be resorted to at all, it should be employed 
under the auspices of the Trade Union movement as a 
whole and not of particular sections, however strong 
and influential. 

+ * * 

A joint meeting of all the important Unions con- 
cerned in the engineering and shipyard industries 
decided last week-end to resist the employers’ demand 
for substantial reductions in wages. This week a 
full National Conference of the Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union has reaffirmed this decision and decided 
also to resist the employers’ demands on the question 
of overtime. The engineering employers are claiming 
that the right to say when overtime shall be worked 
belongs entirely to them, and that the men must have 
no voice in it. The Unions, on the other hand, are 
instructing their members to refuse to work overtime, 
where they do not consider it to be necessary. This 
has resulted in the threat of a national lock-out by the 
engineering Employers’ Federation. There is, there- 
fore, every indication that a conflict on a large scale 
is approaching. The shipyard Trade Unions, which 
agreed last week to recommend their members to accept 
reductions in wages, are apparently finding a much 
stronger resistance to this course among the rank and 
file than they anticipated, when they agreed to the 
reductions, and it is now expected that the reeommen- 
dation will be rejected on a ballot vote. The ship- 
yards, therefore, as well as the engineering shops, may 
easily become involved in the threatened struggle. 
As there are more men employed in the engineering 
and shipbuilding industries than in the mines, the 
stoppage, if it comes, will be a very serious business. 

* * * 


A curious situation has arisen in the shipping industry, 
where the employers some time ago put forward 
demands for large reductions in wages. The National 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union is apparently prepared, 
through the National Maritime Board, to agree to 
reductions on a considerable scale; but the other 
important Union represented on the Board, the Ships’ 





Cooks and Stewards, has intimated its intention to 
resist, and has apparently withdrawn from the Maritime 
Board and asked for the support of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, to which both Unions are affiliated. 
The Federation has promised its support, and, unless 
an accommodation is arrived at, a very anomalous 
position will arise. The result will depend largely 
on the action which the National Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union decides to take in the event of a strike or 
lock-out involving the cooks and stewards. If the 
seamen go to sea with non-Union cooks and stewards, 
they will be regarded in the Trade Union world as 
guilty of “ blacklegging.” If, on the other hand, they 
refuse to go to sea under these conditions, they will 
be in the position of helping another Union to resist 
reductions to which they themselves have agreed. 
A further complication is the existence of a rival Union, 
the British Seafarers’ Union, which is not represented 
on the Maritime Board, and has therefore not been a 
party to the recent negotiations! It is possible, how- 
ever, that negotiations will be reopened, and some 
basis of agreement discovered which the Cooks’ and 
Stewards’ Union will be prepared to accept. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Government envoys 
murmuring peace have been nearly as common in 
Dublin hotels as Black and Tans breathing war are in 
Dublin streets. Lord Derby is the first of these envoys, 
official, semi-official, and unofficial, who can claim that 
he has been really taken seriously. It remains to be 
seen what he is prepared to do, or to recommend should 
be done, but there is a feeling that his recommendations 
cannot be repudiated as lightly as those of his 
predecessors. Official Sinn Fein professes to be wholly 
unimpressed by any manoeuvres of Mr. Lloyd George. 
Unofficial Sinn Fein, however, is inclined to think that 
Lord Derby’s visit may prove to be the opening move 
in a campaign which, if it does not give Ireland all it 
asks or even all it expects to get, will enable Mr. Lloyd 
George to approach the Irish question for the first time 
without donning Carsonite spectacles as a preliminary. 
Should Lord Derby succeed in framing the terms of an 
agreement acceptable both to Dail Eireann and the 
British Government, Mr. Lloyd George, in endorsing 
them, would be freed from what is universally believed 
in Ireland to be his overmastering fear that any advance 
from Ulster’s last ditch on his part would mean not 
only that Sir Edward Carson would hoist the standard 
of revolt, but that the English Tories would rally to that 
standard en masse. 

* * * 


Before going to Dublin Lord Derby visited Belfast, 
and what he found there is almost certain to have 
strengthened his opinion that something must be done 
to supplement, if not to replace, the ill-starred Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act. Though candidates have been 
chosen and clectioneering is in full swing, there is a 
growing conviction in Northern Ireland that the 
administrative machinery of the Act is hopeless. The 
Craigites are quarrelling furiously over schemes of 
organization, and nothing has been done to secure 
trained officials to man the proposed Departments. 
Nobody now disputes that the finance of the measure 
is so bad that only drastic remodelling can save the 
new Parliament from bankruptcy. Sir James Craig's 
long-delayed manifesto to the “ loyalist electors” is 
in itself a confession of defeat. He admits that he has 
no considered policy on such all important questions 
as education, licensing laws, agriculture, and social 
reform. With a simplicity such as few politicians 


display he appealed to the electors in a speech at 
Holywood first to return their members to Parliament 
and then to come and tell them what policy they were 
to adopt. 


It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
B 
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Sir James Craig and the shrewdest of his lieutenants 
would be relieved rather than outraged were it decided 
to postpone the Northern elections. 

* * * 


Po.iTicAt. CORRESPONDENT writes :—Whatever else may 
A be thought of this year’s Budget, nobody imagines that 
in future years its parent and its godparent will be found 
wrangling with each other for the credit of its authorship. It 
contains no old-age pensions seedling such as that implanted by 
Mr. Asquith in the first year of the present Prime Minister's 
Chancellorship—afterwards, by the way, strangely confused by 
Mr. Lloyd George with the year in which his unaided financial 
genius first revealed its fecundity. I imagine the general feeling 
to be that, since the voice of Jacob could do no better than this, 
the hand of Esau might just as well have been permitted to 
complete the work. We should then have seen one of the most 
puzzling of the Ministerial promotions put to the proof and 
given a chance of justifying itself. 
* * * 

Some observers of the recent performances of the Government 
discern in the featureless character of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals one more sign of the mental exhaustion of the Coalition. 
I am not concerned to question so reasonable an inference, but 
I would suggest that the symptoms on which the theory is based 
are equally compatible with the hypothesis that since Mr. Bonar 
Law’s retirement the opposing elements of the Coalition have 
got hopelessly out of hand and are now more active than ever 
in cancelling each other out. Of the soundness of this conclusion 
the proofs are multifold and manifest. As examples, I need 
only point to the muddling of the coal problem, the abandonment 
of one legislative project after another (solely because of the 
impossibility of agreement among the rival Coalitionists, whether 
on the Treasury bench or on the back Ministerial benches), 
and the Government’s endless procrastinations on such matters 
as dumping, the protection of key industries, licensing reform and 
the reform of the House of Lords. Quite abruptly in the end, 
the Coalition as an effective legislative instrument has ceased 


to function. 
* . + 


What is the cause? Is it conceivable, one asks oneself, that 
Mr. Bonar Law, after all, was at once the restraining and the 
motive power of the Ministerial combination? Reflecting on 
what has happened since the date of his withdrawal from the 
scene, one begins to think that he must have had more influence 
than was formerly attributed to his rather colourless personality. 
On Ireland he was notoriously a man of one idea. But for that 
very reason it is difficult to believe that, had he remained Unionist 
leader, he would have permitted Mr. Lloyd George to make his 
recent avowal of the failure of the Government’s reprisals policy 
—a fatal admission from the Coalition point of view—or to 
indulge his besetting passion for working in an atmosphere of 
conspiratorial intrigue, as in the stagey mystifications of Lord 
Derby’s rush to Dublin and back. Northern caution would at 
least have insisted on the employment of a confederate less 
certain of detection. 

* * * 

My reference last week to the Government’s judicial appoint- 
ments has brought me a tale of the times, the moral of which 
would seem to be that a dissolution within the present year may 
still be in contemplation. I assume, of course, that an anecdote 
from a legal source must be not only well-found, but well-founded. 
In this instance the story is of a judicial dignitary who, on account 
of advancing years, had notified the Lord Chancellor of his 
resignation, happily qualified, however, by an expression of his 
willingness, in view of the pressure of litigation, to carry on if 
desired till after the Long Vacation. Both the resignation and 
the considerate offer to hold it in suspense for the present having 
been duly accepted, what was the surprise of the retiring dignitary 
a few days later to find himself raised to a yet more exalted 
judicial altitude! I need only add that the promotion, as they 
say in Parliament, was made free of all conditions, which, in 
the circumstances, was surely both natural and tactful. 

* * * 

One effect of the inter-Liberal strife in the National Liberal 
Club, perhaps as significant in its own way as the intensification 
of the fraternal struggle, has been to obscure and possibly quench 
the older quarrel between a stiffly orthodox section of the Club 
and those of its members who have become Labour converts and 
in some instances Labour candidates. Here, I understand, 
the tendency is towards a closer co-operation, the results of which 
are pretty certain to be seen in a decisive rout of the Coalition 
group. 





DELENDA GERMANIA 


T is not possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the decisions which are to be taken by the 
Supreme Council in London this week-end. 

The Budget, the disastrous Coal dispute, even the 
Irish tragedy become insignificant by comparison. 
What is at stake is nothing less than the fate of Europe 
for years to come, and by the fate of Europe we mean 
the fate of scores of millions of individual men, women 
and children in this and other European countries, 
whose material hopes and prospects are entirely and 
directly dependent upon the economic recovery of the 
world. For Frenchmen there is something, we believe, 
even more than this at stake, namely, the whole future 
position and status of France in the comity of nations. 

The forces of common sense, humanity, political 
wisdom, and economic interest are all arrayed on one 
side—surely a formidable combination. But on the 
other side stands that strange, blind, anachronistic force, 
compounded of passionate pride and mortal terror— 
French military chauvinism. And none can tell which 
is to prove the stronger. It may be that at the last 
moment the impending catastrophe will be averted. 
The French Premier declared on Tuesday that France 
has definitely made up her mind and that “ on April 30th 
our Allies will find themselves faced with our decision ’’— 
that “decision’’ being the military occupation of the 
greatest industrial district in Germany. And Mr. 
Lloyd George stated on the previous day in the House 
of Commons that, if the new German proposals were 
unsatisfactory, Great Britain would support the proposed 
action of France. But the condition leaves a loophole, 
and while that loophole remains we find it impossible 
to believe that any British Government can really 
intend to commit itself to so wild and calamitous a 
policy. In its probable economic and political conse- 
quences it would be equivalent to a renewal of the war. 
Industrially, Germany would be paralysed and shattered, 
as Austria is already shattered, and with her downfall 
would disappear all hope of the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe. Politically, she would be reduced to despair, 
followed only too probably by chaos and the disinte- 
gration of all authority. 

But if we are right in believing that this is the real 
meaning of “ the occupation of the Ruhr,” how comes 
it that such a step can be even contemplated in either 
Paris or London? So far as London is concerned the 
answer appears to be simply that the British Govern- 
ment, in its anxiety to support France and squeeze 
Germany to the utmost, has consented to endorse 
threats which it has not seriously considered because 
it has not seriously expected to have to fulfil them. 
But in Paris these same threats have never contained 
any element of bluff; they have been, indeed, not so 
much threats as declarations of a definite purpose 
that has been cherished ever since the Armistice. For 
France this particular “sanction” is not a means 
but the end itself. The French Government is not 
proposing to advance into the Ruhr in order to secure 
impossible reparations; it is demanding impossible 
reparations in order to secure an excuse for advancing 
into the Ruhr. That is the bald truth, and there seems 
no longer to be any attempt to conceal it. During the 
past few days the journalists and politicians of Paris 
have made no secret of the fact that they do not regard 
the planned advance as being in any way dependent 
upon the new German offer, and that, even if Germany 
were to agree to the full terms of the Allied demands, 
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as embodied in the Paris Agreement, they would still 
insist upon the order to march being given. They 
openly rail at Great Britain for attaching more 
importance to the revival of international trade than 
to the necessity of preventing the economic recovery 
of Germany. Delenda est Germania is for them no idle 
expression of a momentary impulse but an imperative 
purpose, the first and most solemn article of a national 
creed. 

In these circumstances it is not necessary to discuss 
in detail the terms of the new German offer. Whether 
it actually represents the utmost which Germany 
can pay, or whether it is to be regarded as merely a 
fresh attempt to evade the obligations which she accepted 
in the Treaty of Versailles, is a question which no one 
is really competent to answer. The necessary informa- 
tion is not anywhere available, not even in the pigeon- 
holes of the Reparations Commission. All that is 
possible is a broad estimate founded upon what we 
know of the present temper of the German Government 
and what we know of our own financial position. As 
to the first factor, we do not think that any impartial 
observer, who has followed the whole discussion, can 
doubt the genuineness of the German desire to secure 
some sort of settlement upon almost any terms. 
Talk about “German presumption” and ‘“ German 
cunning ’’ is only idle abuse which has no relation to 
the realities of the position. The position of Germany 
in face of the Allied threats is in the last degree desper- 
ate. If the German Government is bluffing at such a 
moment it is mad, and on the whole it has shown 
fewer signs of insanity than any of the Governments 
which are still “‘ drunk with victory.” But the second 
factor is perhaps less speculative. We suggest that it 
may be regarded in the following manner. Great Britain 
has a War Debt of about £7,500,000,000 and, in order 
to meet that burden and defray the cost of pensions and 
the current expenses of the State, we are taxing ourselves 
to what, by general consent, is almost the extreme limit 
of our capacity. Germany has a great internal debt 
and a similar burden in respect of pensions and current 
expenses, and on top of that she proposes in her new 
offer to assume liability for the eventual payment to the 
Allies of a total sum of £10,000,000,000. Unless her 
productive resources are enormously superior to our 
own—which they are not—such an offer must surely 
represent something very close to if not beyond the 
utmost compass of her ability to pay. At least it 
might be treated as a basis for discussion ! 

We are threatened, however, with the prospect of a 
summary rejection of this offer and the adoption of a 
retributive and purely destructive policy, dictated not 
by any rational calculation, sound or unsound, but solely 
by those emotions which dominated Great Britain in 
December, 1918, and which still dominate France. 
If Great Britain had possessed in these days a single 
authoritative and truly representative spokesman who 
had the courage of his convictions, things could never 
have come to such a pass. For the strangest feature 
in the whole situation is that on these questions there 
is no real division of opinion in this country. There 
are very few Englishmen who even understand the 
French point of view; there are none who really share 
or support it. We all want to make Germany pay for 
the damage which she has done, but, if only for our own 
sake, we do not wish to pursue her to destruction. We 
are all agreed moreover that anything which tended to 
prevent or delay the process of economic convalescence 
upon which, we hope, Europe is about to enter would 








be a disaster for which compensation ston we hams 
possibly be found in the achievement of 1 « sandard 
ceivable political or punitive purpose. Yet» jg easily 
silent. The Reparations Bill, the most grotee Trade 
absurd measure ever proposed by a Government iustries, 
House of Commons, was passed almost nemine contrcept- 
cente—though nine-tenths of the Members fully realiwhat 
its absurdity. To-day it has no defenders at all—yng, 
scarcely even yet an articulate critic! We seem to bhis 
suffering from a kind of moral and intellectual apathy4 
which no leader of opinion even amongst the Opposition * 
has yet made any serious or sustained attempt to combat. 
If there were anyone to rally and express British public 
opinion on the particular issue which is to be decided 
this week-end, who can doubt but that it would be as 
unanimous and as powerful as it has ever been on any 
issue in our history? Yet—it seems—we are to be 
dragged at the heels of France along a course which 
is opposed alike to all our interests and to all our instincts. 

The awakening will inevitably come. And when it 
comes, it is likely to come with the suddenness and 
force of a tidal wave. There will be no repairing, 
then, the alliance with France. A clean break will be 
unavoidable. France will be seen for what, under 
her present Government, she is—the enemy of almost 
every purpose or ideal, political or economic, for which 
in its heart this country stafhds. France will then 
find herself alone, standing in a position of political 
isolation such as no European country has ever occupied 
in modern history, and she will have incurred in 
Germany an enmity which can never be forgotten. 
What Germany did to France in 1870 was nothing to 
what France is seeking to do to Germany now, and 
the possible ultimate results scarcely bear contemplation. 
The fault does not rest wholly with the French people 
or even with the French Government ; some part of it at 
least rests with those who, possessing the knowledge and 
the authority to tell our Allies frankly what ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of a hundred really think, have lacked 
the will or the courage todo so. To give France our moral 
support in her latest “‘ decision,” instead of exercising 
the restraining influence which we have the power to 
exercise, will be a crime against all Europe; but the day 
will perhaps come when it will be considered to have 
been a still greater crime against the French people. 


COLD MUTTON 


HE Budget has by general consent been labelled 
as flat, featureless and humdrum. The tax- 
payer, with the grumbling appropriate to 
the occasion, has thanked God that it is not 

worse, and settled down to it with the gloomy resolution 
with which one faces a dinner of cold mutton. The 
cooks of the Exchequer, indeed, have done their best 
to persuade us that it might have been very much 
worse; Mr. Chamberlain, in his happier passages last 
Monday, very nearly made our cold mutton look like 
lamb and mint sauce. His task, difficult as it was, 
was certainly a great deal more agreeable than that of 
twelve months ago. It was his lot then to stagger the 
country with large all-round increases in taxation. 
He was assailed by drinkers and smokers, motorists 
and letter-writers, and, above all, he had to defend, 
as best he could, the indefensible Excess Profits Duty. 
This week, in unfolding the programme of his successor, 
Sir Robert Horne, he was able to say that there were 
to be no new taxes, and that at two irritating points, 
champagne and cigars, there would be a substantial 
reduction. He had the satisfaction of confirming his 
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Sir James Craig and the shrewdest of his lieutenants 
would be relieved rather than outraged were it decided 
to postpone the Northern elections. 

* * * 


Po.iTicAt. CORRESPONDENT writes :—Whatever else may 
A be thought of this year’s Budget, nobody imagines that 
in future years its parent and its godparent will be found 
wrangling with eaci: other for the credit of its authorship. It 
contains no old-age pensions seedling such as that implanted by 
Mr. Asquith in the first year of the present Prime Minister's 
Chancellorship—afterwards, by the way, strangely confused by 
Mr. Lloyd George with the year in which his unaided financial 
genius first revealed its fecundity. I imagine the general feeling 
to be that, since the voice of Jacob could do no better than this, 
the hand of Esau might just as well have been permitted to 
complete the work. We should then have seen one of the most 
puzzling of the Ministerial promotions put to the proof and 
given a chance of justifying itself. 
* * * 

Some observers of the recent performances of the Government 
discern in the featureless character of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals one more sign of the mental exhaustion of the Coalition. 
I am not concerned to question so reasonable an inference, but 
I would suggest that the symptoms on which the theory is based 
are equally compatible with the hypothesis that since Mr. Bonar 
Law’s retirement the opposing elements of the Coalition have 
got hopelessly out of hand and are now more active than ever 
in cancelling each other out. Of the soundness of this conclusion 
the proofs are multifold and manifest. As examples, I need 
only point to the muddling of the coal problem, the abandonment 
of one legislative project after another (solely because of the 
impossibility of agreement among the rival Coalitionists, whether 
on the Treasury bench or on the back Ministerial benches), 
and the Government’s endless procrastinations on such matters 
as dumping, the protection of key industries, licensing reform and 
the reform of the House of Lords. Quite abruptly in the end, 
the Coalition as an effective legislative instrument has ceased 
to function. 

* 7 * 

What is the cause ?_ Is it conceivable, one asks oneself, that 
Mr. Bonar Law, after all, was at once the restraining and the 
motive power of the Ministerial combination? Reflecting on 
what has happened since the date of his withdrawal from the 
scene, one begins to think that he must have had more influence 
than was formerly attributed to his rather colourless personality. 
On Ireland he was notoriously a man of one idea. But for that 
very reason it is difficult to believe that, had he remained Unionist 
leader, he would have permitted Mr. Lloyd George to make his 
recent avowal of the failure of the Government’s reprisals policy 
—a fatal admission from the Coalition point of view—or to 
indulge his besetting passion for working in an atmosphere of 
conspiratorial intrigue, as in the stagey mystifications of Lord 
Derby’s rush to Dublin and back. Northern caution would at 
least have insisted on the employment of a confederate less 
certain of detection. 

* * 

My reference last week to the Government’s judicial appoint- 
ments has brought me a tale of the times, the moral of which 
would seem to be that a dissolution within the present year may 
still be in contemplation. I assume, of course, that an anecdote 
from a legal source must be not only well-found, but well-founded. 
In this instance the story is of a judicial dignitary who, on account 
of advancing years, had notified the Lord Chancellor of his 
resignation, happily qualified, however, by an expression of his 
willingness, in view of the pressure of litigation, to carry on if 
desired till after the Long Vacation. Both the resignation and 
the considerate offer to hold it in suspense for the present having 
been duly accepted, what was the surprise of the retiring dignitary 
a few days later to find himself raised to a yet more exalted 
judicial altitude! I need only add that the promotion, as they 
say in Parliament, was made free of all conditions, which, in 
the circumstances, was surely both natural and tactful. 

* * * 


One effect of the inter-Liberal strife in the National Liberal 
Club, perhaps as significant in its own way as the intensification 
of the fraternal struggle, has been to obscure and possibly quench 
the older quarrel between a stiffly orthodox section of the Club 
and those of its members who have become Labour converts and 
in some instances Labour candidates. Here, I understand, 
the tendency is towards a closer co-operation, the results of which 
are pretty certain to be seen in a decisive rout of the Coalition 


group. 





DELENDA GERMANIA 


T is not possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the decisions which are to be taken by the 
Supreme Council in London this week-end. 

The Budget, the disastrous Coal dispute, even the 
Irish tragedy become insignificant by comparison. 
What is at stake is nothing less than the fate of Europe 
for years to come, and by the fate of Europe we mean 
the fate of scores of millions of individual men, women 
and children in this and other European countries, 
whose material hopes and prospects are entirely and 
directly dependent upon the economic recovery of the 
world. For Frenchmen there is something, we believe, 
even more than this at stake, namely, the whole future 
position and status of France in the comity of nations. 

The forees of common sense, humanity, political 
wisdom, and economic interest are all arrayed on one 
side—surely a formidable combination. But on the 
other side stands that strange, blind, anachronistic force, 
compounded of passionate pride and mortal terror— 
French military chauvinism. And none can tell which 
is to prove the stronger. It may be that at the last 
moment the impending catastrophe will be averted. 
The French Premier declared on Tuesday that France 
has definitely made up her mind and that “ on April 30th 
our Allies will find themselves faced with our decision ’”— 
that “decision’’ being the military occupation of the 
greatest industrial district in Germany. And Mr. 
Lloyd George stated on the previous day in the House 
of Commons that, if the new German proposals were 
unsatisfactory, Great Britain would support the proposed 
action of France. But the condition leaves a loophole, 
and while that loophole remains we find it impossible 
to believe that any British Government can really 
intend to commit itself to so wild and calamitous a 
policy. In its probable economic and political conse- 
quences it would be equivalent to a renewal of the war. 
Industrially, Germany would be paralysed and shattered, 
as Austria is already shattered, and with her downfall 
would disappear all hope of the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe. Politically, she would be reduced to despair, 
followed only too probably by chaos and the disinte- 
gration of all authority. 

But if we are right in believing that this is the real 
meaning of “the occupation of the Ruhr,” how comes 
it that such a step can be even contemplated in either 
Paris or London? So far as London is concerned the 
answer appears to be simply that the British Govern- 
ment, in its anxiety to support France and squeeze 
Germany to the utmost, has consented to endorse 
threats which it has not seriously considered because 
it has not seriously expected to have to fulfil them. 
But in Paris these same threats have never contained 
any element of bluff; they have been, indeed, not so 
much threats as declarations of a definite purpose 
that has been cherished ever since the Armistice. For 
France this particular “sanction” is not a means 
but the end itself. The French Government is not 
proposing to advance into the Ruhr in order to secure 
impossible reparations; it is demanding impossible 
reparations in order to secure an excuse for advancing 
into the Ruhr. That is the bald truth, and there seems 
no longer to be any attempt to conceal it. During the 
past few days the journalists and politicians of Paris 
have made no secret of the fact that they do not regard 
the planned advance as being in any way dependent 
upon the new German offer, and that, even if Germany 
were to agree to the full terms of the Allied demands, 
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as embodied in the Paris Agreement, they would still 
insist upon the order to march being given. They 
openly rail at Great Britain for attaching more 
importance to the revival of international trade than 
to the necessity of preventing the economic recovery 
of Germany. Delenda est Germania is for them no idle 
expression of a momentary impulse but an imperative 
purpose, the first and most solemn article of a national 
creed. 

In these circumstances it is not necessary to discuss 
in detail the terms of the new German offer. Whether 
it actually represents the utmost which Germany 
can pay, or whether it is to be regarded as merely a 
fresh attempt to evade the obligations which she accepted 
in the Treaty of Versailles, is a question which no one 
is really competent to answer. The necessary informa- 
tion is not anywhere available, not even in the pigeon- 
holes of the Reparations Commission. All that is 
possible is a broad estimate founded upon what we 
know of the present temper of the German Government 
and what we know of our own financial position. As 
to the first factor, we do not think that any impartial 
observer, who has followed the whole discussion, can 
doubt the genuineness of the German desire to secure 
some sort of settlement upon almost any terms. 
Talk about ‘German presumption” and ‘ German 
cunning” is only idle abuse which has no relation to 
the realities of the position. The position of Germany 
in face of the Allied threats is in the last degree desper- 
ate. If the German Government is bluffing at such a 
moment it is mad, and on the whole it has shown 
fewer signs of insanity than any of the Governments 
which are still “‘ drunk with victory.”” But the second 
factor is perhaps less speculative. We suggest that it 
may be regarded in the following manner. Great Britain 
has a War Debt of about £7,500,000,000 and, in order 
to meet that burden and defray the cost of pensions and 
the current expenses of the State, we are taxing ourselves 
to what, by general consent, is almost the extreme limit 
of our capacity. Germany has a great internal debt 
and a similar burden in respect of pensions and current 
expenses, and on top of that she proposes in her new 
offer to assume liability for the eventual payment to the 
Allies of a total sum of £10,000,000,000. Unless her 
productive resources are enormously superior to our 
own—which they are not—such an offer must surely 
represent something very close to if not beyond the 
utmost compass of her ability to pay. At least it 
might be treated as a basis for discussion ! 

We are threatened, however, with the prospect of a 
summary rejection of this offer and the adoption of a 
retributive and purely destructive policy, dictated not 
by any rational calculation, sound or unsound, but solely 
by those emotions which dominated Great Britain in 
December, 1918, and which still dominate France. 
If Great Britain had possessed in these days a single 
authoritative and truly representative spokesman who 
had the courage of his convictions, things could never 
have come to such a pass. For the strangest feature 
in the whole situation is that on these questions there 
is no real division of opinion in this country. There 
are very few Englishmen who even understand the 
French point of view; there are none who really share 
or support it. We all want to make Germany pay for 
the damage which she has done, but, if only for our own 
sake, we do not wish to pursue her to destruction. We 

are all agreed moreover that anything which tended to 
prevent or delay the process of economic convalescence 
upon which, we hope, Europe is about to enter would 





















































be a disaster for which compensation 
possibly be found in the achievement of 
ceivable political or punitive purpose. Ye 
silent. The Reparations Bill, the most groté 
absurd measure ever proposed by a Government 
House of Commons, was passed almost nemine con 
cente—though nine-tenths of the Members fully real 
its absurdity. To-day it has no defenders at all—y 
scarcely even yet an articulate critic! We seem to b 
suffering from a kind of moral and intellectual apathy 
which no leader of opinion even amongst the Opposition 
has yet made any serious or sustained attempt to combat. 
If there were anyone to rally and express British public 
opinion on the particular issue which is to be decided 
this week-end, who can doubt but that it would be as 
unanimous and as powerful as it has ever been on any 
issue in our history? Yet—it seems—we are to be 
dragged at the heels of France along a course which 
is opposed alike to all our interests and to all our instincts. 
The awakening will inevitably come. And when it 
comes, it is likely to come with the suddenness and 
force of a tidal wave. There will be no repairing, 
then, the alliance with France. A clean break will be 
unavoidable. France will be for what, under 
her present Government, she is—the enemy of almost 
every purpose or ideal, political or economic, for which 
in its heart this country stands. France will then 
find herself alone, standing in a position of political 
isolation such as no European country has ever occupied 
in modern history, and she will have incurred in 
Germany an enmity which can never be forgotten. 
What Germany did to France in 1870 was nothing to 
what France is seeking to do to Germany now, and 
the possible ultimate results scarcely bear contemplation. 
The fault does not rest wholly with the French people 
or even with the French Government; some part of it at 
least rests with those who, possessing the knowledge and 
the authority to tell our Allies frankly what ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of a hundred really think, have lacked 
the will orthe courage todo so. To give France our moral 
support in her latest “ decision,” instead of exercising 
the restraining influence which we have the power to 
exercise, will be a crime against all Europe; but the day 
will perhaps come when it will be considered to have 
been a still greater crime against the French people. 


seen 


COLD MUTTON 


HE Budget has by general consent been labelled 
as flat, featureless and humdrum. The tax- 
payer, with the grumbling appropriate to 
the occasion, has thanked God that it is not 

worse, and settled down to it with the gloomy resolution 
with which one faces a dinner of cold mutton. The 
cooks of the Exchequer, indeed, have done their best 
to persuade us that it might have been very much 
worse; Mr. Chamberlain, in his happier passages last 
Monday, very nearly made our cold mutton look like 
lamb and mint sauce. His task, difficult as it was, 
was certainly a great deal more agreeable than that of 
twelve months ago. It was his lot then to stagger the 
country with large all-round increases in taxation. 
He was assailed by drinkers and smokers, motorists 
and letter-writers, and, above all, he had to defend, 
as best he could, the indefensible Excess Profits Duty. 
This week, in unfolding the programme of his successor, 
Sir Robert Horne, he was able to say that there were 
to be no new taxes, and that at two irritating points, 
champagne and cigars, there would be a substantial 
reduction. He had the satisfaction of confirming his 
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ise about the E.P.D.; that is now not only 
Dut dead, though its unpopular little second 
e Corporation Tax, still remains. Moreover, 
id be cheerful even on the subject of the Debt. 
lave ceased to borrow; we have actually begun 
ppay, and a portion of our foreign indebtedness 
already been wiped out. Finally, there was one 
mall surprise—a first step towards a real funding— 
the shape of the 3} per cent. Conversion Loan for 
War Bonds maturing between 1922 and 1925. 

The speech, we must confess, makes a large draft 
on our optimism, and few among those who appreciate 
the true position will share Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
fidence. He is budgeting for a revenue of £1,058,000,000, 
and his estimated expenditure is £974,000,000, which 
leaves him a surplus of £84,000,000. This, by a division 
new to British finance (and on the whole, we think, 
commendable) comes under the head of “ ordinary.” 
When “ special ”’ or “‘ extraordinary ”’ items—the legacy 
of the war—are taken into account, the total surplus 
reaches a nominal figure of £177,000,000. But there 
will, Mr. Chamberlain admits, be heavy inroads on this 
for payments in connection with the coal dispute and 
for the liquidation of railway control. He talks of a 
balance of £1038,500,000 available for debt reduction, 
a sum which makes a poor show beside the £259,000,000 
of last year, but for whose smallness the unfortunate 
circumstances of the hour must be held responsible. 
What the country fears, however, is that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s expectations, modest as they are, will not be 
realised. There are some extremely doubtful items in 
his estimates—such, for example, as £120,000,000 of 
arrears to come in from Excess Profits Duty, and 
£30,000,000 from the Corporation Tax. “We shall 
continue to hope, because we must, but we shall be 
pleasantly surprised if that £1,058,000,000 materialises. 

If it be desired to pick holes in the taxation in detail, 
there is, of course, the usual field. The old burning 
question of the indirect taxes remains. The imposition 
of 1s. a lb. on tea is still indefensible in principle, and 
it is doubly indefensible when it is remembered that 
it falls uniformly on all qualities of tea—that it is, in 
fact, of the nature of a poll tax. Mr. Thomas, speaking 
for the Labour Party, quite properly protested against 
this burden. At the same time, it is surely pointless 
to set it in contrast, as he did, with the reduction of 
the wine and cigar duty. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not design this relief solely for the pleasure 
of knocking 9d. off the Havanas, and a few shillings off 
the pint of champagne, of his plutocratic friends, but 
because the heavy duties in force last year were hitting 
the revenue. It is estimated that the reductions will 
bring in an extra £100,000 on wine and £245,000 on 
cigars, and that is an ample justification. As for the 
direct taxes, it is no doubt possible theoretically to 
squeeze a few additional millions out of incomes. There 
are still very rich men who could afford to pay more 
despite their protests, and there are the downtrodden 
middle classes who, though they cannot perhaps afford 
it, could probably be made to pay more. Nobody, how- 
ever, suggests that it is practical politics to make 
further inroads on the moderate-sized incomes, and, 
as for the rich, it is very evident that a Government, 
such as we have at present, will not touch the thorny 
problem of annexing a larger proportion of that “ sur- 
plus” income which is still being spent on luxuries. 
On the other hand, we think that those who are hoping 
for a reduced income-tax in the near future are living 
in a fool’s paradise. Apart from the maintenance of 
the public services and the armed forces of the nation, 
about which we shall say more in a moment, there is 
still the vast mountain of debt to be faced. Last year 
the total dead-weight was reduced from £7,829,000,000 
to £7,528,000,000; but, as Mr. Asquith pointed out on 
Monday, this latter figure is actually £88,000,000 higher 





than it was in 1919. The floating debt now amounts to 
£1,300 millions. We may hope that the Conversion 
Loan, which will have the effect of giving the present 
possessors of 5 per cent. War Bonds an investment 
returning over 54 per cent. (an unnecessarily generous 
gift, in our opinion), will do something to improve the 
picture. It will make £645 millions of debt into a 
nominal £1,024 millions, but this latter is, of course, 
a paper figure, since it will not be redeemable till 1961, 
and there will be no obligation upon the State to redeem 
it even then. But an extra £4 millions per annum 
will be required for interest, which will be a considerable 
trifle for forty years, unless one of the results of the 
conversion turns out to be, as is prophesied, a lowering 
of the rate of interest on Treasury Bills. The debt as 
a whole, however, is still an unsolved problem, and the 
solution we are at present offered consists mainly in 
hoping for something to turn up. If the Government 
will have nothing to do with a capital levy, then 
income tax payers will for a long time to come continue 
to whistle vainly for relief. 

But is it not possible to look for the desired relief in 
a reduction of expenditure? That, indeed, is the 
universal despairing cry. Reduction there ought to 
be, and reduction there must be; £1,000,000,000 a 
year is an intolerable sum. But while everyone is 
agreed on the need for economy, it appears in practice 
that this blessed word covers a multitude of different 
aims. It is obvious that a very large saving is possible 
on military expenditure. The estimates for the current 
year show the prodigious total of £207,000,000 for the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force. Included in this 
are the costs of the wild adventure in Mesopotamia, 
the dragooning of Ireland, and the mobilisation of the 
so-called “‘ Defence Force,” for the purpose of cowing 
the working-class. The Government, with all its 
professed zeal for economy, shows no disposition to 
retrench in this quarter. Nor unfortunately is any 
pressure put upon it for retrenchment there by most of 
the apostles of the “‘ Anti-waste”’ party. These gentle- 
men, like Charles II, are “niggardly in the wrong 
place, and munificent in the wrong place.” They 
will squander unlimited thousands to hunt out an Irish 
Sinn Feiner or an imaginary British Bolshevik, whilst 
they will starve education or housing or the public 
health service. “‘When a victorious country has 
defeated the greatest military nation in the world,” 
said a hectic Coalitionist in the Budget debate, “it is 
absurd nonsense to talk about proceeding with Tuber- 
culosis Bills, and Model Dwelling Bills, and all the other 
paraphernalia of social reform for which there is no 
money.” This outburst he followed up with an attack 
on the League of Nations and the expression of a hope 
that “this platonic affection for these ideals will never 
be translated into actual fact at the expense of an 
overburdened country, at a time when the taxpayer 
is having every burden piled on his already overburdened 
shoulders in order to provide for the working man.” 

There is your hot gospeller of reaction, typical of 
all too many who are shrieking for economy whilst 
blindly abetting the Government in its wanton extrava- 
gance. For let there be no mistake. It is the Govern- 
ment which, partly by its incompetence, but still 
more by its deliberate and mischievous policy, both 
abroad and at home, has piled up this thousand million 
Budget. The industrial depression, which afflicts the 
country and which is lamented by Mr. Chamberlain 
as ruining our sunny financial prospects, is not a pure 
“act of God.” It is largely man-made, and no man 
has done more to make it than the Prime Minister. 
He and his French friends could, had they chosen, 
have given us long ere this a world at peace, shattered 
industries restored, international trade revived from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. They have given us 
instead a Europe of desperate, half-famished peoples, 
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sick of fighting, yet bristling with arms, eager to work 
but helpless in face of disorganised markets and ruined 
communications. Hundreds of thousands of our troops 
are polishing their buttons in Europe or Asia, millions 
of workmen are kicking their heels at home. And the 
cost of both goes into the Budget. 

Our domestic troubles, again, show the Government 
in the same unfavourable light. Mr. Chamberlain 
tells us that the coal stoppage will absorb a large part 
of his balances, and his more truculent partisans in the 
Press raise a hue and cry against the miners. But it 
is not on the miners—nor even on the mine-owners— 
that the prime responsibility rests for the losses caused 
by the present dispute and by the dispute of last Octo- 
ber. The prime responsibility rests on the Govern- 
ment as a whole and, in particular, on the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Robert Horne, by 
his patent inability to handle the coal industry, has 
been one of the most expensive Ministers the country 
has ever been burdened with. And presently we shall 
doubtless see a repetition of this mad waste by his 
chief and his fellows, when the time comes for mis- 
handling the railwaymen or other sections of workmen. 

The moral of all this is only too clear. We may 
grumble at the Budget, at our vast indebtedness and 
our crushing taxes; we may ask why we cannot have 
a little relief here or there; we may speculate on the 
possibilities of some saving on this or that item; but 
we shall get no saving and no relief whilst this Govern- 
ment remains in office. Ministers are too deeply 
involved in their evil courses, under pledges, open or 
tacit, to persons and parties who will hold them fast. 
Men who initiate great expenditure are almost inevitably 
powerless to crush it, however much they may desire 
to do so. How is Mr. Lloyd George to disentangle 
himself from his commitments to reaction in Europe ? 
Who expects Mr. Winston Churchill to abate his gran- 
diose schemes in his new Department of the Middle 
East, or Sir Hamar Greenwood his bloody régime in 
Dublin Castle? And who does not expect them all, 
in a real or professed terror of “‘ Bolshevism,” to seize 
the opportunity in any industrial crisis that may occur 
of squandering millions of the public money. The 
true criticism of this Budget is not to be found by 
examining its figures, under one head or another, but by 
examining the records of its authors and their colleagues. 
Until they go, we shall continue to have cold mutton 
or worse. 


THE STATUS OF CAPITAL 


HE present mining dispute has brought into pro- 
minence a question which affects fundamentally 
the whole status of capital in the future organ- 
isation of industry. One of the main arguments on which 
the defenders of the rights of capital have relied in the past 
has been that the capitalist is entitled to his reward, because 
it is he who bears the risks of industrial enterprise. This 
argument has been very constantly used in discussions 
of the position of the mining industry. Mining, it is pointed 
out, is an industry which involves exceptional risks ; those 
who embark their money in it, therefore, are entitled to 
look for proportionately high rewards. But how can this 
argument possibly be sustained in face of the attitude 
which is at present being adopted by the mineowners in 
their negotiations as regards both the means of tiding over 
the present abnormal emergency and the conclusion of a 
permanent settlement for the future regulation of the in- 
dustry. “Capital,” in the mining industry at least, seems 
now to be laying claim to a status quite different from that 
claimed in the past ; and few people appear as yet to have 
realised the momentous consequences involved in any 
public recognition of this new claim. 
Ever since the negotiations between the miners and the 


coalowners became a matter of public discussion we have 
heard a great deal about “ standard wages ” and “ standard 
profits.” The conception of “ standard wages” is easily 
understood, for the principle is one for which the Trade 
Unions have successfully fought, in all the great industries, 
throughout the past century, and which has found accept- 
ance also in a good deal of modern legislation. But what 
is a “standard profit”? If this phrase means anything, 
it seems to imply that, just as the worker who gives his 
labour is entitled, whatever happens, to receive a standard 
remuneration which shall not be less than a living wage 
for the work which he does, irrespective of its actual com- 
mercial value, so the man who lends his money for use in 
a particular industry has a right to expect, as a minimum, 
a “standard” rate of interest or profits upon the money 
so lent. 

It is true, of course, that this is almost precisely the 
position of the debenture holder and preference shareholder 
in many industrial enterprises to-day, and still more that 
of the holder of public stock of any kind. But the holder 
of public stock or debentures or preference shares, in return 
for the security which this form of holding gives him, 
forgoes any claim to more than his fixed rate of interest, 
however prosperous the industry in which his money is 
invested may be. Moreover, the debenture holder or 
preference shareholder in a private company knows how to 
estimate the security of the fixed rate of interest which 
is promised to him by a consideration of the character of 
the other assets of the company. His debentures or pre- 
ference shares are of little value to him unless he knows 
that behind them there is the backing of a mass of ordinary 
capital on which no dividends will be paid until his demand 
for his fixed rate of interest has been satisfied. If all, 
or nearly all, the working capital employed in a company 
consists of debentures or of preference shares, there is no 
effective preference, under whatever name the actual 
holdings of the individual investor may pass. 

But, if we understand aright the claim which the mine- 
owners have put forward in their recent negotiations, it 
amounts to a demand that, without forgoing their share 
of any surplus revenue which the industry may produce, 
they should secure a recognition of their right to a “‘ standard 
profit’ corresponding to a “ standard wage,” which they 
recognise that they are obliged to pay to the workers whom 
they employ. Before any increase can be made in this 
“ standard wage,” they demand, in effect, that their claim 
to the full “‘ standard profit ” shall be satisfied. They claim 
further that this “standard profit’ shall be cumulative, 
and that, at least when the present purely temporary 
emergency is over, any deficit in the payment of the “ stand- 
ard profit’ during one accounting period shall be carried 
over as a lien on the surplus product of the industry in the 
next and any succeeding period of accounting. In other 
words, the mineowners are seeking to place themselves, 
in respect of all capital employed in the coal industry, 
and not merely of any preferred part of that capital, in the 
position of preference shareholders, so far as their rights 
of dividend are concerned, without, however, forgoing 
their claim to exceptionally high profits during those 
periods in which the industry is commercially prosperous. 
They are thus endeavouring to escape the obligation, upon 
which their claim to high rewards has hitherto been based, 
to bear the risks of industry, and are seeking to convert 
their speculative claim to profits into what is known as a 
“ certainty.” 

It is easy to see what would be the effect of the establish- 
ment of such a claim both upon the miners’ wages and upon 
the general public. The miner could not raise his wages, 
whatever might be the course of food prices or of the general 
standard of living in the community, without first satisfying 
the owners’ claim to “standard profits.” He would, 
therefore, have a direct inducement to make the industry 
more profitable, and the easiest way of doing this might 
well be, not to increase its efficiency or productivity, but 
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to aid the owners in raising home prices at the expense of 
the consumer. If the miners refused to do this, they would 
be liable to find their wages artificially kept down while 
the owners were satisfying their claim to “ standard profits ” 
which had accumulated during a period of depression. 

And this is not all: the owners are also endeavouring to 
secure that the recognition of their right to ‘‘ standard 
profits ” shall be based on a calculation of the actual profits 
earned during a period of great and largely artificial indus- 
trial prosperity. When the private owners in any industry 
are bought out by the State and their claim to profits 
converted into an interest charge on the public funds, the 
purchase price is at any rate supposed to be based on the 
actual market value of the shares which reflects their 
estimated profit-earning capacity. But, in the present 
instance, the mineowners are apparently endeavouring to 
secure what is in effect a guaranteed rate of interest, on 
the basis, not of the present market value of the capital 
which has been embarked in the mines, but of the actual 
profits which they have made in good years in the past. 
These profits, however, were based on the fact that mining 
was a speculative industry, and that years of high profit 
would have to be set against years in which there might 
be no profits at all, or even large losses. Thus, what the 
mineowners seem really to be trying to do is, while shaking 
off all the risks which they have previously shouldered, 
to keep, on a permanent and practically guaranteed basis, 
the high profits which they were allowed to make solely 
on account of these risks. 

So far from claiming to receive a guaranteed profit on 
the basis of their earnings in the past prosperous years, 
what the mineowners ought to be doing at the present 
time is accepting the necessity, to which many other in- 
dustries are exposed, of shouldering large losses in order 
to tide over the present emergency. Yet the most they 
have actually offered, apparently as a very special con- 
cession to the miners, is to forgo, for a period of three 
months, “ surplus” profits, and, under certain conditions 
which are not very easy to understand, all profits. They 
have not offered to shoulder any loss at all; they are, 
indeed, claiming that all losses which they may be compelled 
to incur in order to pay a reasonable living wage shall be 
made up by the State. At the end of the three-months’ 
emergency period, they will claim their standard profit 
and will seek, it appears, to break down the standard of 
life of the miners in order that this profit may be assured. 

We agree with both miners and mineowners that, in 
view of the present very grave emergency in the coal in- 
dustry, it is essential that there should be State assistance, 
even at the expense of the taxpayers. But to maintain, 
as the owners do, that the State should be called upon to 
shoulder the whole burden of the losses which may be 
incurred in the working of the industry in the immediate 
future is a very different matter. It seems to us to be 
the business of the owners, who have taken their high profits 
in the past (and, incidentally, have in the case of more 
prosperous concerns placed very large sums to reserve), 
to bear their share along with the taxpayers in facing losses 
for the purpose of tiding the industry over its present 
depression. 

So far as we can judge from the incomplete accounts 
of the negotiations which took place between the miners 
and the owners before the breakdown caused by the sudden 
removal of control, the miners’ leaders have been, up to 
the present, unduly ready to accept the owners’ point of 
view on this vital question. They have always stood out 
for the concession of a national wage settlement ; but they 
do not seem to have seriously challenged the idea of a 
“standard profit.” Concerning the amount of this profit, 
and the proportion which it should bear to the miners’ 
wages, there has been, it is true, a positive disagreement. 
The owners have claimed ‘ standard profits” at the rate 
of 17 per cent. of standard wages, whereas the miners have 
offered only 10 per cent. ; but the principle of the “ standard 


profit’ has not been contested. Yet its definite acceptance 
would change the whole character of the industry in a manner 
which must seriously affect the public interest. It is one 
thing to give the workmen in a particular factory an interest 
in the profits of that concern ; it is quite another to establish 
a system by which—if it were successful—the interests 
of the huge body of men employed in the whole of an in- 
dustry like the coal industry would be definitely made to 
depend upon the raising of the price of the commodity 
which they produce. Such a system, though its internal 
organisation would be different, would be practically equiv- 
alent, so far as the public is concerned, to what is known 
as “Syndicalism ”; it would be, as the Prime Minister 
might say, a “sort of bastard Syndicalism ” embodying 
all the essential vices for which Syndicalism has been so 
universally condemned. 

It is easy to understand how the miners have been forced 
into the acceptance of a principle so contrary to their own 
declared objects. It is impossible, as the Sankey Commis- 
sion discovered, to find any satisfactory basis for a re- 
organisation of the coal industry which does not involve 
public ownership. You may leave the industry in its 
present state—admitted on all hands to be thoroughly 
inefficient—if you will; but reorganisation, unless it is 
to have results definitely opposed to the interests of the 
consumer, that is of the public, must include some recog- 
nition of those interests in the management of the industry. 
The miners have vehemently and repeatedly demanded some 
form of public ownership. They have been unsuccessful, 
and have consequently been forced into a position in which 
the only resource open to them is to agree to a “ division 
of the swag.’ It is for the rest of us, now, to consider 
whither this process is likely to lead. It is not a subject 
upon which the public can afford to be indifferent. The 
coal industry has always been a gambling industry. If 
the mineowners now want to replace their risky investment 
by one in which their profits are practically secure, let 
them do so by all means—but they must do it under a 
system of public ownership, not under a system in which 
the whole of the great industrial and political strength of 
the miners is to be enlisted in favour of the maintenance 
of high coal prices. We cannot afford to let them have it 
both ways—to enjoy the high profits while escaping the 
risks of a speculative investment. 


WAGE REGULATION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
MELBOURNE, February, 1921. 


HERE are two systems of wage regulation in Aus- 
tralia. One is the Wages Board system, which 
is a form of collective bargaining. The other is 
the system of compulsory arbitration by a special court. 
The history of the Federal Arbitration Court has been very 
much bound up with that of its first President, Mr. Justice 
Higgins, whose retirement at the end of the year is the 
culminating incident in the tragedy of wage regulation in 
Australia. Mr. Justice Higgins is a man of reserved character 
and great intellectual eminence. A Radical in politics, 
one of his cardinal qualifications for the position was his 
complete freedom from the prejudices of the class among 
which exclusively he moved. His great capacity, legal 
knowledge and general culture enabled him to appreciate 
the issues with which he had to deal and to work out the 
formule necessary to provide for them. 

Both systems of wage regulations have been a distinct 
success up to a point, and if they could have been developed, 
carefully and scientifically, the crisis which has now arrived 
might have been avoided. Before their institution sweating 
was rife. It has now disappeared. Real wages have 
increased and, when prices commenced to rise, wages, for 
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a considerable time, more than kept pace. The interposition 
of the State has certainly adjusted more equitably the 
industrial balance of power. Increased wages were paid 
for by economies in organisation, management and market- 
ing, and by efficiency and labour-saving machinery. The 
more equal distribution of wealth markedly increased pros- 
perity and obviated industrial fluctuations and financial 
crises. 

But when all the “ slack ” had been taken in, a different 
situation arose. The system promoted combinations of 
employers who paid the increased wages by raising prices. 
The limits of the “economy of high wages” came into 
view and later increases in wages were sharply reflected in 
increased prices. This became more important as the whole 
field of industry was covered, and in later years awards 
have largely defeated themselves, because by raising the 
cost of living they have altered the basis on which they 
were built. The existence of a single distinguished per- 
sonality in control of the Federal Court was of great value. 
His judgments were always lucid and comprehensive, and 
they were followed in other jurisdictions. But he made 
two capital, though perhaps inevitable, errors. He practi- 
cally ignored the relation of wages to output, and he delib- 
erately refused to consider in fixing wages the rates which 
the industry could bear. In 1907, after most elaborate 
investigation, he fixed the minimum which should be paid 
to the unskilled worker at 7s. per day. If an industry 
could not pay this, it should not exist, a doctrine which may 
be applied successfully to one or two badly-paid industries, 
but which, when the whole industrial field is being covered, 
raises an apparently insoluble problem. 

When the war came and deranged money and exchange 
values, the position became extremely confused. In a 
period of rapidly fluctuating prices, wage awards were an 
ineffective but complicating factor. By intensifying the 
difficulties of the situation and promoting fluctuations they 
prevented the return to normal. In a condition of under 
supply it is quite ineffective to follow the cost of living by 
increasing wages all round. The increase simply sends 
up the price. High prices should cure themselves by re- 
stricting consumption. But the increased wages simply 
maintained consumption and the factors tending to reduce 
prices were not brought into operation. Rises in wages 
should, for the time being, have been confined to those on 
the margin of subsistence. The minimum of 7s. fixed by 
Mr. Justice Higgins would thus have become 13s. 9d. in 
1920. A demand, however, was made for a reconsideration 
of the whole question of a minimum wage. ‘To undertake 
such a reconsideration in a time so abnormal was not wise, 
but practical politics demanded some action and the New 
South Wales Government set up a Commission to determine 
a basic wage. The basic wage is something more than a 
minimum wage. It is the wage necessary to keep the least 
skilled worker in a reasonable—not a minimum—standard 
of comfort, assuming that he has a wife and three children. 
After the basic wage is determined the other grades are 
fixed from it. 

The New South Wales Commission reported late in 
1919, and arrived at a basic wage of £4 8s. This award 
caused some consternation in that State, for the amount 
was larger than the average Australian wage. If New 
South Wales paid it, its industries would be undersold in 
the other States. Besides, though the wage provided for 
a wife and three children, a great many workers were bache- 
lors, and not a large proportion of married men had three 
dependent children. The Government of New South Wales, 
therefore, proposed to pay a living wage to each man, the 
balance of the basic wage being paid into a fund to be dis- 
tributed amongst those who possessed children. This led 
to a fierce discussion and the basic wage came into operation 
without the child endowment. 

This somewhat awkward experience of the New South 
Wales Government did not produce its proper effect. The 
Federal elections were held in December, 1919. Mr. Hughes, 





in need of some window-dressing, promised to appoint a 
Commission to determine the basic wage for the whole of 
Australia. When Mr. Hughes was returned the Commission 
was duly appointed, but its instructions were framed very 
vaguely, and no attempt whatever was made to deal with 
the various problems which had shown themselves (viz., 
the relation of wage to output and to what the industry 
could stand), nor was the problem which had arisen in New 
South Wales raised. When the Commission sat, the repre- 
sentatives of the workers put in a claim for £12 per week 
as their basic wage, and supported it by evidence which 
showed that the workers of Australia, in the matter of food 
and clothing, at any rate, were dominated by the ideals of 
the bourgeoisie. The very voluminous and conflicting 
evidence produced must have befogged the Commissioners, 
for, after taking evidence in every State, it at last, to the 
consternation of Mr. Hughes, brought forward an award 
which fixed £5 18s. as the average basic wage for Australia. 
This figure is about £1 10s. per week above the average 
wage paid in Australia at the end of 1920. According to 
this decision, all housewives should have been £1 10s. in 
debt at the end of each week, though it is notorious that 
they have been prosperous. The amount of the addition 
to wages involved for the whole of Australia was roughly 
£100,000,000, or, say, about 20 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction of Australian industry. It involved paying for 
450,000 wives and over 2,000,000 children who did not 
exist. The effect of the addition involved in the award 
would be to send up the cost of living to such an extent 
that in three months the basic wage would be wrong, and 
it would take about £7 to give the same real wage. Never 
has a piece of insincere opportunism so quickly recoiled 
on a politician. Immediately the report was presented, 
Mr. Hughes hurriedly obtained from the President of the 
Commission an addendum suggesting a child endowment 
scheme. He told Parliament that it was impossible to 
carry out the report of the Commission, but it has aroused 
a great deal of unrest, especially in the Civil Service. 

This episode marks the culminating point in the process 
of wage regulation. A wage of £6 per week does not give 
the wage earner anything ideal in comfort, but it is demon- 
strably beyond what can be paid with industry organised 
as it is at present. Such a wage could only be paid if there 
were a great improvement in efficiency, organisation and 
output. In the very confused situation which has thus 
arisen, it is sufficiently difficult to devote the concentrated 
consideration which is necessary, if the problems which 
threaten the very existence of wage regulation are to be 
solved. The intervention of Mr. Hughes has not assisted 
in such a solution. Having obtained the maximum amount 
of increase from Mr. Justice Higgins, the strong Unions 
have betrayed a tendency to pass by the Arbitration Court 
and resort to direct action to secure further increases. 
Mr. Justice Higgins realised that a stern resistance to this 
tendency was essential if his jurisdiction was to be preserved, 
and he visited the Unions who flouted the Court with a 
denial of all assistance and inflicted other penalties within 
his power. The politicians, however, had other fish to fry 
than justice, and when the men struck without going to 
the Arbitration Court, Mr. Hughes developed the practice 
of providing special tribunals to try their case. 

Now, whatever the defects of the Arbitration Court may 
have been, it cannot be suggested by any fair-minded person 
that these ad hoc tribunals could be as efficient as the Court. 
The Court worked upon defined principles in which the rights 
of the community were carefully considered. Its delib- 
erations were building up a code of industrial law; “a 
new province for law and order,” as the President aptly 
described it, was being established. A special tribunal 
composed of amateurs could only negotiate a compromise. 
Mr. Hibble, Chairman of one of these special tribunals— 
the Coal Tribunal—frankly acted as a diplomat, endeavouring 
to arrive at the minimum award which would prevent the 
miners from striking. He produced an award which satisfied 
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them as to amount but, as they insisted on bringing in 
Victorian Government employees, he altered his award 
accordingly, with the result that the Victorian Government 
has been involved in an extensive and disastrous strike. 
Mr. Justice Higgins publicly stated that these special 
tribunals make his position as arbitration judge impossible, 
and after a somewhat undignified dispute with Mr. Hughes, 
he resigned his seat, which is now occupied by Mr. Justice 
Powers, a man of very different calibre. 


The concentration of this rather tragic history into the 
compass of a brief article makes it difficult to suggest a 
completely correct perspective. Wage regulation as an 
experiment has been well justified. It has been shown that 
wages can be raised by artificial action. But certain re- 
actions and difficulties have arisen which, though difficult 
to cope with, should not be beyond the power of wise and 
reasonable statesmanship. It was this quality that has 
been lacking. The organisation of the workers does not 
permit of co-ordinated leadership. The doctrine of the 
class war prevents any accommodation or compromise. 
On the other hand, the capitalist has consolidated his 
position and Liberal statesmanship has been opportunist 
and cowardly. The Court has itself contributed to the 
difficulty by neglecting certain economic laws, such as the 
relation of wages to output. 

The situation is now critical. The whole system may 
easily break down. If men will not use the Arbitration Court, 
or use it only when it suits them, it should be dissolved. 
This would be a sorry end to a great experiment. It may 
be pointed out that neither by collective bargaining nor 
by Wages Boards can the interests of the community be 
considered or economic laws carefully applied. The presence 
of a specialised expert tribunal is necessary to formulate 
its decrees in a scientific way, to watch their reaction in 
the economic field and to hold the scales evenly between 
the parties and the public. These functions cannot be 
exercised by amateur tribunals. 


THE VANITY OF PUBLIC MEN 


NE could write as easily on the vanity of bishops. 

Or on the vanity of second-lieutenants. Or on the 

vanity of journalists. Or on the vanity of mayors. 
Wherever you have human beings you have vain men. 
Malvolio, siek of self-love, is merely a comic exaggeration 
of a universal type. There were quarrels for precedence 
among the Twelve Apostles, and, whatever we may think 
of the general theory of apostolic succession, there is no 
doubt that in this respect at least the clergy to-day are in the 
direct line of descent from the Twelve. To say this is not 
to censure them. It is merely to say what everyone who 
has ever examined a human being, lay or clerical, knows. 
We are all at the mercy of our self-love. With some of us 
it may take the form of pride rather than of vanity. But 
all of us are either satisfied with the impression we make on 
ourselves or eager to make a good impression on other 
people. We need not pretend that these feelings are 
necessarily vicious. We never see a proud man without 
wishing that he were a little vainer, and we seldom see a 
vain man without wishing that he had a little more pride. 
Pride is the excess of self-respect ; vanity is the excess of 
respect for the opinions of other people. There is a sort of 
vanity, however, which seems to include a great part of 
pride. It is a display of one’s self-satisfaction to other 
people rather than a doubting appeal to their good opinion. 
It does not leave it to others to paint one’s portrait. One 
paints it oneself, and offers it to others to accept and admire. 
This does not doa great deal of harm, provided one does not 
believe in the portrait oneself. The charlatan who knows 
the truth about himself is only half a charlatan. Our 
flattering portraits of ourselves, however, become dangerous 
‘when we begin sincerely to believe in them. And it is so 


difficult not to believe in them. Everything conspires to 
convince us that they are true. Our sense of self-preser- 
vation whispers to us the story of our own importance. 
Each of us is for himself the centre of the universe. We 
criticise the vagaries of the sun as though it were our private 
stove. A wet month, if we are at the seaside, offends us 
like a personal insult. Each of us is the fly on the wheel, 
commenting loudly in order to make its voice heard and 
imagining that it is the important feature in the show. 
We do not, of course, assert that the vanity of human 
beings is a constant and unmixed force. Self-knowledge 
battles with it, and it does not always grow to maturity 
without many a misgiving and many a humiliating fall. 
Men are not necessarily the household slaves of it. But 
those who are not are usually fugitives from it and nine 
out of ten of them are tracked down and brought back 
prisoners in the end. 

Youth may be described as a period of unstable vanity. 
It is a period at which self-praise is less dominant than the 
desire of praise. It is a period, too, at which the being is 
responsive to all sorts of selfless ambitions—at which one 
idealises self-sacrifice almost beyond any worldly form of 
success. There are cynics who would reduce all the idealism 
of youth to egotism, and who accuse even the martyrs of the 
vanity of the theatre. It is the instinct of the stage, they 
say, that takes the patriot with so firm a step to the scaffold, 
and that enables the Republican to cry, “Let my name 
perish so that the Republic may live!” We do not deny 
that the hope of playing his part finely may sustain a man 
in the dock or even at the gallows. We are ready to admit 
even that the love of notoriety is a far from uncommon 
motive in leading men to sacrifice their lives. Self- 
importance may help to persuade a man that he rather than 
his fellows was born to save the world. At the same time, 
as we read history, we can distinguish fairly easily between 
the martyrs who were, in the main, self-satisfied and the 
martyrs who were in the main disinterested. By common 
consent we give men who die for their country the benefit 
of the doubt and, when a man voluntarily lays down his 
life for an ideal, we suspect the existence of some diviner 
passion than vanity in his breast. On the other hand, 
there are few things commoner than for a man to be at the 
same time an idealist and vain. He may have the vanity 
of the platform, or the vanity of leadership. As he gets 
more and more closely associated with the ideal for which he 
stands, he hears himself praised by those who believe in 
the same ideal, and he does not realise that the praise is a 
tribute to the ideal rather than to him personally. He 
becomes intoxicated and himself climbs on to the pedestal, 
on which the ideal has hitherto stood, austere and alone. 
If there is not room for both him and theideal on the pedestal, 
the ideal has to be sacrificed and is tumbled down in the 
dust. This has been the history of hundreds of idealists. 
We pretend that it is experience that slowly transforms 
them from enthusiasts into egotists. But it is not experience: 
it is simply approbation, especially self-approbation. If 
age brought experience there would be a great deal to be 
said in favour of a Parliament of greybeards. But the vanity 
of old men is more noticeable than their riches of experi- 
ence. Even good men, as they grow old, often have 
their heads turned with the praise and deference of 
others. Vanity is the vice which it is most difficult 
to outgrow. We all see its absurdity in others, but to 
repress our own vanity seems as impossible as to stop 
winking. 

Yet vanity must somehow or other be kept within bounds 
if the world is to go forward. It is like the groundsel in 
the garden. However thoroughly we get rid of it, it will 
appear again almost while our backs are turned. But this 
only means that the taming of our vanity is not to be done 
by a miracle but is a lifelong task. It is a weed of which 
too much will choke our politics just as too much groundsel 
will choke our lettuces. Vain men find it impossible to 
work together unless they can subordinate their vanity 
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to the social spirit. There is nothing that makes a party 
so ineffective as the rival egotisms of two or three clever 
men. Everyone knows how English Liberalism suffered 
during our own lifetime, first from the rival vanities of 
Gladstone and Chamberlain, and aftérwards from the rival 
vanities of Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt. The 
history of every State is largely a history of such conflicts 
of self-importance, and it may well be that events are 
influenced as seriously by the vanity of statesmen as by 
any theories of government. During wars, we see the same 
vanities dividing general from general and clogging the 
whole machine of attack. It is no wonder that each of us 
deep down in his heart reverences something that we call 
public spirit, and finally respects only those statesmen and 
soldiers in whom public spirit is stronger than vanity. 
Our self-interest demands that our leaders should not be 
too self-interested. We do not demand perfection of them, 
but we do demand that their pursuit of vanity may be 
sttictly subordinated to their pursuit of the public good. 
Vanity in a public man is, perhaps, the greatest danger to 
the public good of which he is capable. It is, on the whole, 
more dangerous than what is called corruption. Corrup- 
tion has been as great a danger in other ages, and even 
Demosthenes is said to have taken a bribe. But it is the 
love of position and power rather than of gold that corrupts 
the public man of these days. The man who loves gold 
better than anything else does not, as a rule, go into politics 
in England. He can make more gold outside, and he can 
make it more safely outside. The Marconi sensations of a 
few years ago suggested how unsafe it would be for a public 
man in these days to use a public position to make a private 
fortune. A modern statesman would not sell his country, 
as a modern judge would not sell justice, for a bribe. The 
corruptions of vanity are less obvious, however, and more 
difficult to guard against, than the corruptions of gold. 
Vanity is chiefly dangerous because it is a form of self- 
importance that gradually obscures the importance of one’s 
cause. It does this so subtly, moreover, that the vain man 
is hardly even aware that, whereas he once served the cause, 
he is now making the cause serve him. The preacher 
enters the pulpit in order to preach to the glory of God: 
as his sermon proceeds, a sweet egotistic glow flows through 
his veins, and he is a man praising God to the glory of the 
preacher. Many of the saints have confessed to the besetting 
sin of vanity. Bunyan, on being congratulated on having 
delivered a fine sermon, replied gloomily: ‘‘ You need not 
remind me of that. The Devil told me of it before I was 
out of the pulpit.” Every public performer, whether 
orator, actor or singer, would do well occasionally to see 
himself in Bunyan’s realistic and gloomy mirror. The 
vanity of a public speaker entirely surrounded by flatterers 
is, as a rule, as appalling a spectacle as the vanity of a woman 
entirely surrounded by flatterers. The man who is accus- 
tomed to stand on a platform above the heads of other 
people gradually comes to see himself as the luminary of a 
little world, and, beginning by finding out how easy it is 
to deceive other people, ends by deceiving himself. He 
finds that loquacity makes a much more instant impression 
than intellect, and he cultivates the workings of his voice 
rather than the workings of his mind. He hears the echo 
of himself in every ear: he sees the image of himself in 
every eye. As he acquires power over his fellows, he falls 
more and more deeply in love with his own opinions. He 
becomes not a co-operator with others but a despot. He 
acquires the vanity of the machine. He believes in com- 
mittees more than anything else, and in his own capacity 
to manage committees. He resents outside criticism. He 
wants nothing from outside but applause. He thus loses 
touch with the realities of the outside world. A believer 
in machines, he believes in what is dead rather than in 
what is alive, and there is nothing to prevent him from 
Slowly subsiding into a reactionary except his need of 
mollifying his constituents. This is not the universal 
accident of politics, but it is a universal tendency. The 


energy of vanity ousts the energy of faith, and personal 
achievement diminishes the appetite for public achievement. 
And vanity has this other curious effect, that men become 
rivals even in a race for an ideal end, and will trip one another 
up rather than not be first in the race. Rival saints have 
hated each other through jealousy. So have rival poets. 
How, then, can we expect rival politicians to be exempt 
from the most human and ridiculous of the vices ? 


Correspondence 
THE POLES IN UPPER SILESIA 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—By ill-health I was prevented from continuing the 
discussion till now. I closed my critical remarks (issue of 
April 2nd) on Professor Levin Schiicking’s article (March 19th) 
by saying: “It is only fair to add that Professor Schiicking is 
quite right in his statement that Upper Silesia has been for 
generations the victim of militarism, capitalism, landlordism 
and clericalism.” Surely it does credit to a German Professor 
in Breslau to place such a statement at the head of his argu- 
mentation. So I fully agree with your remark that I do not 
throw any serious doubt upon Professor Schiicking’s main 
“contentions.” Nor do I wish to use the fact that Silesia 
belonged to Poland in the Middle Ages as an argument for its 
returning to that state (I am of opinion that the plebiscite 
demands the turning over of the south-eastern part, including 
the whole industrial district, to Poland, and I am willing to give 
my arguments on that point, if wanted; but now it is beside 
the question). But I am unable to agree with your conclusion : 
‘‘No part of Silesia having belonged to Poland for nearly 600 
years, it is very hard to believe that any strong and spontaneous 
national (i.e., Polish) feeling exists.’ Do you not forget that 
the continued pressure of militarism, capitalism, landlordism 
and clericalism is very able to vivify national feelings, if the 
people is speaking the same language ? 

Here comes in the contention of Professor Schiicking to which 
I directed my protest in the first place (being of opinion that 
a scholar has to be correct not only in his main contentions) : 
Professor S. told us that the Silesian Poles speak a dialect which 
stands not nearer to Polish than the Dutch language stands 
to the Swiss dialect. This is absolutely untrue. I hope the 
reader will compare the scientific remarks of the highly reputed 
Slavonist Geheimrat Professor Dr. Wladislaus Nehring, sometime 
at Breslau, with the assertions of Professor Schiicking, who, as 
I see, is in the chair of British philology at the same university. 
Nehring ended by saying: “A civilised Pole, accustomed to 
speak only the written Polish, will understand the Upper Silesian 
rural people very well and will be understood by them without 
difficulty.” 

Against this Professor Schiicking comes with three objections : 
(1) Silesian-Polish is interspersed with German words; (2) 
Polish-feeling newspapers are published in German ; (3) a Polish 
propagandist was asked by his audience to speak German. 

Regarding the latter, I remember that Nehring himself 
pointed to the difference in pronunciation of some vowels and 
consonants between the dialect and the written Polish. For the 
rest it all comes to the fact, stated also by Nehring, the frequent 
use of German words in the dialect, which may have grown worse 
in the last decades, and may be worse in Breslau than in the 
country, the main cause of it being the supremacy of the German 
language in the schools, the disgusting Germanisation by which 
the intellectual growth of a people is stunted. (Later on their 
language is said ** to have no claim to be used for higher purposes.’ ) 

Will any philologist argue that these German words determine 
the character of the language ? They will disappear soon after 
the German schoolmaster and official. Poles won't make use 
of the word “ Kindleanmeldowac” after the whitewashing of 
the posters with “* Kindanmeldungsamt.” 

It turns out that Professor Schiicking, by writing that “ the 
country has never been Polish,” meant to say that it never had 
any Polish culture. Indeed, the Silesian Poles shared the fate 
of all peoples who lived for centuries under a foreign yoke. They 
have been kept poor and ignorant. But one is surprised by the 
question : “ Where are the canals devised and dug by Poles ?” 
Well, where are the canals devised and dug by Germans? There 
is only one, very small and very insufficient, in the whole large 
province of Silesia. 

Regarding the Polish revival, every reader will have under- 
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stood that I did not contest the saying of Professor Schiicking 
that Korfanty’s aim was to persuade his countrymen to consider 
themselves as Poles, but his opinion that Korfanty was the 
Jirst to propagate this. But Professor Schiicking himself mentions 
the endeavours of the Polish priest Antonelli from Lemberg in 
the ‘forties who addressed his hearers as ‘Polish people.” He 
could have named also the propaganda of Miarka in the ‘seventies. 

Professor Schiicking doubts if Silesian delegates were present 
at the Slavonic Congress at Prague in 1848, because this fact 
is not stated ‘ by the best and most impartial modern (German) 
authors.”” One had better go for such things to pre-war literature. 
Meynert, Geschichte der Ereignisse in der O6csterreichischen 
Monarchie, 1848-49 (Wien, 1853), gives among other names of 
the Silesian delegates that of Professor Purkinge, of Breslau 
(p- 352). That the Silesians joined the Polish section of the 
Congress is stated by Alex. Thomas, La Praguerie de 1848 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, 1848, 3, p. 5638). 

Professor Schiicking is extremely puzzled by my statement 
that “ half a century ago people in Breslau used to speak of the 
country on the right bank of the Oder as the Polish side,” “ an 
assertion which only excited laughter” in several people in 
Breslau *“‘ who ought to know.” These jolly fellows ought to 
know the history of their country better. For their betterment 
I conclude with a quotation from Schlesien, die Landeskunde 
fiir das Deutsche Volk, by Geheimrat Professor Dr. Joseph 
Partsch (sometime in Breslau, now in Leipzig), Vol. II. (Breslau, 
1911), p. 480: ‘* Separate observations accumulate to the general 
impression of a certain inferiority of large districts on the right 
bank of the Oder, a less complete penetration of German Kultur.” 
This positive impression, not at all a mere prejudice, formed in 
the mouth of the people the colloquial term for the country 
right of the Oder: the Polish side (‘‘ die Polnische Seite ”’). 
This expression can be traced back to the Middle Ages, and 
obtains in the eighteenth century a rather semi-oflicial character 
in Zimmermann’s books on Silesia. Jt was also after the middle 
of the nineteenth century still fully alive in Breslau [my italics, 
J. F. N.], so distinctly, that even in trivial conveyance found 
application on totally different things. Now it might be on 
the way of dying out, at least on the spot.” 

Rira bien qui rira le dernier.—Yours, etc., 

Utrecht, April 20th. J. F. NreERMEYER. 


THE COAL CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The ability of industry to pay wages satisfactory to 
the labour employed is a matter much ventilated at present, 
and likely to be more prominent in the future. The general 
public, unfamiliar with the internal organisation and arrange- 
ments of an industry and of its individual establishments, is 
not in a position to weigh the claims put forward by parties 
to an industrial dispute, and is hence easily misled by state- 
ments which cannot be tested by impartial investigation. 

As an instance we may emphasise a suggestion arising out of 
the present coal dispute. It is claimed that the cost of getting 
coal and other financial considerations prevent the industry 
paying wages above the proposed and published rates. This 
statement is presumably correct, but it cannot carry very much 
weight unless it can be supported by reliable opinion to the 
effect that the process of getting coal is being performed with 
the fullest true economy. We have heard much lately about 
the coal industry being a national service on the grounds that 
the whole industrial and economic welfare of the country is 
dependent upon it. We suggest, therefore, that it is a matter of 
national importance and interest that th operation of the 
industry should be fully economical, and that the nation as a 
whole should be in a position to investigate the administration 
of the industry in order to prevent wasteful and uneconomical 
methods being used. 

We do not, for very obvious current reasons, suggest that 
the internal organisation of any business or industry should 
be made public, but we do suggest that industry of prime national 
importance requires some form of confidential control by expert 
and impartial industrial executives, in order that the nation 
may be assured that due economy is being obtained. 

We therefore make the suggestion that the Ministry of Labour 
should appoint a commission to investigate in confidence the 
efficiency of any industry which may claim impossibility of 
any proposed scale of wages. The evidence before, and investi- 
gation of, such a commission would be strictly private, no inform- 
ation of any kind should be withheld from it, and every facility 
for personal investigation given to its members. The activities 
of such a body, while doing no harm to any business, would 


exert a strong tendency towards eliminating the wasteful 
methods which, in spite of progress, still form a great and pre- 
ventable drain on our national wealth. And, in addition, the 
publication of the findings of this impartial and authoritative 
body would tend to eliminate those continual and disastrous 
industrial upheavals.—Yours, etc., 
Axastair D. McKILvop, 
B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., M.S.L.E., ete. 
F. W. Isern Situ, 
Member of the Higher Production 
Council. 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMAN. 

Srr,—I observe that in your issue of this week Mr. Cole has 
replied to your doubts as to the accuracy of Mr. Hodges’ con- 
tention with regard to the incidence of the cost of a national 
pool in terms very similar to those that I ventured to address 
to you. 

Mr. Cole writes with much greater authority than any to 
which I can lay claim, but I venture to comment on your footnote 
to his letter. 

Personally, I have no doubt that vou are correct in stating 
that the fixing of a basic minimum for the whole industry is 
part and parcel of the miners’ case. Mr. Hodges has, I think, 
made that point perfectly clear, and Mr. Cole does not question 
it, and I find it very difficult to understand your contention 
that in this case the net surplus available for division between 
wages and profits would not be affected. Surely the whole 
object of the pool is to enable collieries temporarily unprofitable 
to keep going and to pay a standard minimum wage. Since a 
considerable number of collieries are in that position to-day, 
it is evident that they must draw from the pool more than they 
put into it, with the result that the surplus available for profit- 
sharing in the paying collieries is pro tanto reduced.—Yours, etc., 

Hocker Edge, Cranbrook. ’ C. H. Hoare. 

April 23rd. 

[We regret our evident failure to make the point clear. The 
hypothetical “‘ surplus ” is a net aggregate figure for the whole 
country. Deficits in unprofitable collieries will therefore decrease 
the “‘ surplus.” If these deficits are wiped out by a levy on the 
profits of the successful collieries, they will cease to count on 
the debit side in the calculation of the “ surplus,” while the 
levy will be deducted from the profit side. In other words, 
the “ surplus ” will be unaffected.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE SITUATION IN 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Those who have read my letter which you were kind 
enough to publish in your issue of the 2nd inst., as well as Mr. 
Hughes’ latest remarks on the “ Situation in India,”’ must have 
noticed how completely he has evaded the issue which I raised 
in my remarks on the “ British justice,’’ and how characteristic- 
ally he has indulged in the same old parrot-cries of self-praise 
and the vilification of the educated Indians. If I were to follow 
his example, and were to waste my time in vilifying the British 
by citing a few examples and taking them as a general rule, 
as he has done, then I would give you some interesting experi- 
ences of my cousin, who is a District Superintendent of Police 
in the United Provinces. I would also give you a few experi- 
ences of my brother, who was an Inspector of Police in the Rohtuk 
district, and I might add thereto my own experience with a 
British headmaster of a Government school in the Punjab. But, 
being convinced that such instances never lead to definite results 
and unnecessarily prolong controversies, I. come to some more 
important facts. But before I do so I would like to make a 
few observations on what Mr. Hughes has said, lest my silence 
on certain points should be misunderstood. 

His assumption that “the man was convicted without any 
evidence, and must have paid a large sum to the Indian magistrate 
for the privilege ” is as mischievous as it is unwarranted. While 
asserting that “‘such an occurrence would be impossible and 
unthinkable where the white magistrate is concerned,’ Mr, 
Hughes seems to have quite forgotten the fact that they were 
his “‘ white’’ friends who passed judgments against many 
Indians last year in the Punjab, contemptuously refusing to hear 
even those witnesses whose evidence was vital in certain cases. 
How apt one is to forget even recent occurrences ! 

Mr. Hughes mentions a case where “a deputation went to 
the Lieutenant-Governor to ask for a white collector ”’ instead 
of an Indian one. I can well believe it. I would not be sur- 
prised in the least, if a deputation goes to the Viceroy to ask 
even a certain newly-appointed Indian Governor to retire in 
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favour of an Anglo-Indian. It is far less painful to be crushed seen them even laughing at the sight of such of o verty- 

by 2 foreign bureaucratic machinery than to see a brother stricken vba nn eed afford to get “4 ate - 

countryman running its wheels voluntarily. Though I admit cloth to cover their loins. 

that the causes may be different in different individual cases, Sir, this being the state of mentality of the rulers of our old 

yet to infer that “ this does not seem to point to any widespread country, and this being the record of their deeds which, in spite 

hatred of British rule ” is to betray an innocence that is almost of all the outward lustre, is unparalleled in the history of our 
childish. land, do you wonder that we have at last determined to save 

Your correspondent’s remark about the Indian Press is, to ourpeople at all costs from a degradation unfit for human beings, 
say the least, typical. His stress on the words “ purely Indian” and do you wonder that we, being thoroughly convinced that 
reveals what we have learnt to call the true “ Anglo-Indian to trust to the rulers is to build on the sand, are now going to 
spirit.” He does not even make any exception, and his verdict trust in Heaven and our good right hand ?—Yours, etc., 
evidently stands against all Indian papers. He says: “ Lying 15 South Tay Street, Dundee. 
and distortion of facts of the most barefaced kind are common- April 16th. 
place.” ‘Those who know what the “ Indian Press Act” means 
will bear witness that nothing can be further from the truth. 
The punishments for even slight inaccuracy or carelessness in 3 ik ale 
statement are so heavy under the Act that such a thing is quite BISMARCK AND QUEEN VICTORIA 
impossible. Very recently a daily “‘ moderate” paper had to To the Editor of Tae New SraTesMan. 
pay a fine of Rs. 15,000 for a slight carelessness in statement ! 
Occasionally even the printing press itself is confiscated for 
statements which would pass unnoticed in this country ! 

It is gratifying to note that our Anglo-Indian friend realises 
that “ what India wants is education.” But who is to give her 
education ? Is it the fault of the people or of the Government 
which holds the purse tight when the question of education 
comes in? In my own province, the Punjab, only two more 
colleges have recently been opened after six years’ continuous 
remonstrances to the Government. It can spend millions of 
pounds on the army but does not like to spend even a portion 
of that sum on education. Why? Is it because it is not 
in the interest of the bureaucracy to enlighten its victims ? 
In a country like India, where people have no voice in the A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT 
Government, nothing can be done without the help and the | ; ' 
initiative of the Government. How much does Mr. Hughes 7° “he Editor of Tue New Statesman. 
think the Government spends on education? One penny per Srr,—Your contributor “ Lens,” in an article entitled “A 
head of the population! Let us see how much other countries Domestic Experiment” appearing in your issue of April 9th 
ate spending: U.S.A., 16s.; Switzerland, 13s. 8d.; Australia, last, strongly condemns the electric fire from a physiological 
11s. 3d. ; England and Wales, 10s. ; Germany, 6s. 10d.; Sweden, point of view. 
5s. 7d.; France, 4s. 10d.; Italy, 1s. 74d.; Japan, 1s. 2d.; He outlines Professor Hill’s ideal of a heating system which 
Russia, 7}d.; British India, 1d. In this connection I would heats a room, not by heating the air therein by conduction 
like to give you the corresponding figures of a few Indian native and convection, but by radiant rays of heat which heat directly 
States for comparison : Mysore, Is. ; Travancore, 7jd.; Baroda, living and inanimate objects on which they fall, and being 
63d. ; Cochin, 6d. negligibly affected by the air through which they pass, permit 

Our Anglo-Indian friends usually say that the Indians will a continuous flow of cool air through the rooms. Upon this 
be allowed to look after their own affairs, when they are fit ideal there is general agreement, but your contributor makes a 
for it, through education. Apart from the inherent absurdity glaring misstatement of fact when, discussing methods of 
of such a statement, which I will point out later, can anything attaining this ideal, he states “ An electric heater - + glows 
be more monstrous, in view of the abovementioned record of with a quiet light and the radiant heat it provides is negligible 
their “‘ efforts ” in educating the Indians ? and that ideal is attained by means of gas-fires, etc.” 

I often read in the newspapers in this country that the British The figures for the radiant efficiencies of coal and gas fires, 
people “ care too much for the speechless millions in India to 5 given in Special Report No. 3 of the Fuel Research Board, 
allow the extremists to have their own way.” Let us see how fe: 
these “ speechless millions” are “cared for.” The late Mr. Radiant efficiency of the domestic coal fire .. 20% 
Gokhale, the renowned Indian statesman, says: “ Sixty to ” » gas » -- 50% 
seventy million people in India do not know what it is to have It has been found by experiments conducted in these 
their hunger satisfied even once a year.” Sir Charles Elliot, laboratories that the radiant efficiency of the clectric radiant 
a Lieutenant-Governor of India, says: “I do not hesitate to fire is over 60%. 
say that half of our agricultural population never knows from From these figures it will be seen that the electric radiant fire 
year’s end to year’s end what it is to have their hunger fully approaches ideal heating more nearly than the gas fire, in direct 
satisfied.” That is to say, one hundred million people in India contradiction to the statement made by “ Lens.”—Yours, etc., 
are always hungry! A population greater than that of the U.S.A. J. W. Buckiey, Major, M.C., M.Sc. 
or twice as big as that of the United Kingdom always hungry Research Department, 
in India under “* benevolent British Rule ” ! Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. 

People say that India is getting prosperous under British 
tule. If India is getting prosperous, famines should diminish. 

B i ing, i ite of irrigation w : —_ - , : 
pr fogee Sear ree — » yl Betis hag and To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
, ‘ ‘ S1n,—May I be permitted to say that I think that the writer 
Period. Famines. Lives lost. of your very interesting article entitled “A Domestic Experi- 
2nd quarter of the 19th century . s+ 500,000 ment” has gone widely wrong in certain respects, or at least 
8rd quarter of the 19th century .. wos 5,000,000 that he has generalised on some very limited examples ? 
4th quarter of the 19th century .. 18 .. 26,000,000 I have myself some considerable experience of electricity in 
From 1900 to 1914. sce co = oe = 50088, the home in foreign countries, and I feel quite sure that the 


L. R. Kaan. 


Srr,—Your review of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s book is an adequate 
appreciation, but it does not point out a strange omission. 
In 1875 Queen Victoria saved France from a new attack by 
Germany. Bismarck had planned a final destruction of France, 
but the Queen saved the situation, and Russia joined Great 
Britain in preserving France. This should at least be set off 
against the betrayal of Denmark in 1864, but Mr. Strachey 
does not mention it.—Yours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 

88 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 8. 

April 24th, 


This estimate excludes the millions who died from plague, 
cholera, and other epidemics, that are the direct results of the 
decreased vitality through starvation. 

These people who pose as the defenders of the “ speechless 
millions” ; these very Anglo-Indians, when they go to India, 
can be seen moving about with their heads in the sky and their 
heels on the toiling and yet starving millions whose salt they 
eat. They even forget too often that they are men and are 
living with men. Nay, they often go to the length of making 
fun of the sufferings of our poor unfortunate brethren. I have 
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charges in Buffalo, in spite of the fact that the electricity is 
produced by water power, are very different to those cited, 
To perform the work set out in the article the unit would have 
to be sold at something like ten a penny, whereas experience 
shows that great water power undertakings do not supply 
current very much cheaper than the largest and best coal-fired 
generating stations here. This is on account of the very costly 
nature of the civil engineering works involved. Naturally, 
however, such stations have the great advantage of producing 
power without destroying valuable coal. 
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With regard to the writer's experience in London, he appears 
to have been very unfortunate in having used electrical heaters 
in a part of the City where, for some reason or other, the charge 
for the unit at the present time is amongst the very highest 
payable anywhere. He has then proceeded to use his heater 
over long hours, and in fact to replace the ordinary coal fire, 
with the result that the bill was rather appalling. 

The gas and electric companies are perfectly frank about the 
matter. If their advice is sought, they will say that gas or 
electricity at the rates generally current in London is useful 
and economical for cooking and for occasional or short hour 
heating, but they recommend the wise and modern use of coal 
or coke for long hour heating and for producing large quantities 
of hot water. 

Tens of thousands of electric heaters are being exported from 
England to the Continent and other parts, and hundreds of 
thousands are in use in this country for short hour warming. 
Although there are lots of places in and around London where 
electricity can be bought for 14d. per unit as against the 4d. 
mentioned by the writer, the more general rate is from 2d. to 
2}d., and at this rate the people are entirely satisfied with the 
electric stove as used for half-an-hour in the morning or evening 
in the bedroom, and occasionally in the bathroom, drawing- 
room, etc. 

I cannot quite follow the writer in all his statements on the 
question of radiant heat, health, etc. I only know, as a user 
of electric fire, that it is very bright and cheerful and produces 
comfort immediately it is switched on. It also has an advantage 
that the gas has not, and that is that the electric fire is portable, 
and can be moved to one side if it is desired to start up a coal 
fire. My own experience shows that, in this country at least, 
the right policy to-day in the home is to use a good modern 
coal fire (or perhaps two in large houses) to do the hard work, 
so to speak, and to produce the hot water, and after that to 
use electricity for occasional heating, lighting and cooking. 

This combination reduces labour, makes for comfort in all 
directions, and at the rates generally current is anything but 
expensive.—Yours, etc., An OVERSEAS READER. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Si1r,—The article “‘ A Domestic Experiment’ in your issue 
of the 9th is interesting, but very apt to mislead the average 
person who has not yet used electricity for heating. 

There is at the present time a tremendous difference between 
the prices charged for electricity in different districts. It is 
being employed freely for heating and cooking at a little under 
a ld. a unit, at 14d. and at 2}d.; and the price which “‘ Lens ” 
had to pay is unusually heavy, and I feel sure that the suppliers, 
who are obliged to charge for the moment such a price, would 
have told him that electricity in their district is only used for 
heating over short periods, and in positions where warmth is 
required occasionally, and the saving of labour is important. 

These differences in the cost of electricity are embarrassing, 
and presumably unavoidable for the moment, but in some parts 
of London where flats abound and a rate of 14d. or 2d. is charged, 
a large amount of successful electric heating is carried out, the 
users finding there is a great saving in servants’ wages as a 
result.—Yours, etc., J. W. B. 


Miscellany 


ON TECHNICAL WORDS 


E you technical and all the other learning shall 
B be added unto you. 
This commandment is not one revealed to 
man; yet need it not be painfully learnt. 
It is so true that it is part of man’s nature. The 
mind accepts it at once, instinctively. All men 
who would display learning, however really learned 
they may be, cannot but fall at once into the happy use 
of technicalities. 

Now there is a good and solid reason for this. For a 
technical word takes the place of long explanation. 
If you do not use technical words you have to replace 
them by clumsy, roundabout phrases. You lose your 
direct effect. Technical words arise of themselves in 





any science or art, and there is no force, even of a god, 
that could keep them out. But that is only their 
genesis, their true use is to bamboozle, and, my word ! 
how well they do it ! 

The French people, who (as Cxsar pointed out) are 
very keen upon the military affair, first applied to the 
actions of armies the very simple words of every day. 
If men were walking all in a line and were then spread 
out the French said that the formation was “ unfolded.” 
The progress of soldiers upon their feet from one place 
to another was called “ walking.” When their forma- 
tion was broken in defeat they were said to be “ thrust 
off the road,” that is, losing their principal method of 
progression and continuity; for it is by roads that 
armies are maintained. A force which lost its power 
was said to be “undone.” The various positions of 
the sword were called ‘the first,” ‘“‘ the second,” 
“the third,” “the fourth,” “the fifth,” “‘ the sixth.” 
You could not have it simpler! But the Technical 
Spirit was waiting for its prey, and very rapidly those 
simple words became in another language “ deploy,” 
““march,” “rout,” “ tierce,” “ quarte,” and the rest 
of it. 

Quite lately, this necessary disease spread with 
peculiar exuberance in the untouched fields of painting 
and of music. Even those of my age can remember 
the advent of most of them. Time was when the critic 
of art said that a picture was very like the thing it 
was meant to represent, or that it was very unlike it. 
I can remember the older generation that talked like 
this. But to-day they might as well be teaching 
infants in words of one syllable. You have a whole 
army of words from “ technique,’’ which is very old, 
down to “ square touch,”’ which has not yet got a white 
beard but a long one, and you have “ planes,”’ and you 
have “ values,” and you have hundreds of others which, 
as it is not my trade, I shall not pretend to catalogue. 
But this I know, that no one can write art criticism 
at 1s. 6d. the inch unless he has mastered the terms, 
and I know still better that having mastered the terms 
anyone whatsoever, though he be colour-blind, cross- 
eyed, and quite indifferent to proportion, can write 
the very best art criticism in the world. For criticism 
is good in proportion to the awe which it excites. For 
the function of the critic (says Aristotle) is to criticise, 
that is, to pull the leg of the middle classes. 

As for music, the victory of the thing is now insolent. 
It has triumphantly beaten out of the field all ordinary 
men. There is still a sturdy phalanx of purchasers 
who buy a picture because they like it, or who will tell 
you boldly that a picture is like or unlike the thing 
which it pretends to record. There is still a gallant 
remaining little force of merchants, most of them 
elderly, who think that a sky should be blue, and grass 
green, and bricks red, and all the rest of it. But in 
the matter of music the miserable reactionaries, the 
old simpletons, have had the life beaten out of them, 
and there is now no one left alive who dares say that 
he dislikes a complicated modern volume of noise. 
Music has become a thing altogether apart, like Sanscrit. 
On the one hand you have the huge mass of mankind 
still delighted with good tunes (I use the word “ good ”’ 
in fear and trembling. I mean “Oh! Mr. Porter,” 
the “ Marseillaise,”’ the “ Dies Ire,”’ and “ Auprés de ma » 
Blonde’’), and on the other you have the Sacred 
Initiate, who commune only with one another; save 
when they stand at the door of the Temple and with 
great contempt drop some few phrases of an un- 
intelligible language to the gaping crowd without. 

But I think that neither the adepts of art-critic- 
technicalities, mor even those of music-technicalities, 
will fully learn their trade till they study the kings and 
masters of the whole profession, which kings and masters 
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are the writers upon women’s fashions. Anyone, as I have 
said, can become an art critic, and a good one, by 
learning a hundred words or so by heart and knowing 
where to stick them in, and though not anyone, yet 
a fair proportion of boys and girls can become music- 
critics by getting parrot-like in the enormous terms of 


their apparatus ; but it is of public knowledge that the 
being who can write about women’s dresses is one in a 
thousand. 

Now why should this be? I do not know, but it 
is so. I am assured by those who have gone into the 
matter that most of the writers are men and not women, 
but there are, of course, women adepts too. Their 
occult vocabulary is twenty times more rich than the 
vocabularies of their concert-going and picture-gazing 
brothers, and it is not only rich, it is also accurate 
and determined. The terms used in booming a picture 
or a great complexity of noise have something floating 
about them. They can be applied contradictorily, 
one critic saying that a line is “ amusing,” and another 
saying that it “lacks touch.”” There is room apparently 
for licence, and, therefore (I hesitate to say it), room 
for the charlatan. I do not mean for a moment that 
any art or music critic is a charlatan; I only mean 
that he might be one; that it is possible to conceive 
of a charlatan using these solemn terms. But no 
charlatan could use technical terms about the fashions— 
women’s fashions, at least—without being discovered at 
once. It is a strict confraternity and an honourable 
one, probably demanding a severe and long apprentice- 
ship and always certain of its instrument. If I read 
(of course I should never read anything of the sort—I 
am only giving it as an illustration) “ the foundation is 
of chinchilla draped en échelon and caught up with 
pom-poms of crapeaumort,” I am reading about some 
one quite definite kind of ornament which every- 
body who has learnt the language will at once realise. 
I could not apply it vaguely to a black silk skirt or a 
velvet Medici collar, and therein I think the technicians 
of the fashions are wholly superior to all their parallels. 


Respectful as I am, however, to every group of 
technical terms, there is one set of which I can never 
be certain. I mean the metaphysical set. I may be 


wrong. It is not my trade at all. But do what I can 
it is impossible for me to take quite seriously the 
technical words of the people who call themselves 
philosophers. And the reason I cannot take them 
seriously is this. When I ask anybody else what a 
particular technical term means, he can always give 
me some kind of explanation. For instance, if a man 
says to me, “ Political progress is an asymptote to 
ideal democracy,” and I say to him, “ Pray, Master, 
what do you mean by ‘asymptote’?” the mathe- 
matician is quite able to take me kindly aside and explain 
to me, or to any other rational being, the nature of the 
hyperbola, and to show me how it is always getting 
closer to, but never touches, the lines called asymptotes, 
and then I understand exactly what he meant. He 
meant that political.progress is always getting nearer 
to an ideal democracy but can never quite reach it. 
Thereupon I am content, for I can size my man up. 
But the philosophers will never consent to this. They 
will never put what they have to say in plain language, 
and I am by this time half persuaded that the reason 
they do not is that they cannot. I very much doubt 
whether the words they use mean anything at all. 
Therefore, it is that when I would read philosophy 
(which is no bad pastime for a man fatigued with real 
work and with the consideration of real problems), 
I fall back upon the Summa because, though it does 
indeed contain technical terms, they all have a plain 
meaning, and can every one of them be understood 
with a little simple explanation. 

So much for technical terms : 
authority and status. 


the short cuts to 
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UNBEWITCHED 


HE trial and execution of Elizabeth Sawyer for 
witchcraft on April 19th, 1621, attracted a con- 
siderable amount of contemporary attention. 

William Rowley, Thomas Dekker, John Ford and other 
“divers well-esteemed poets” put their heads together 
to make a little money out of the sensation. The Witch of 
Edmonton, reviewed for the first time last week by the 
Phoenix Society, was received with “ singular applause.” 
Such credit as the authors deserve has been parcelled 
out by the critics. The character of the hero is Ford’s 
work; Carter, the father of the murdered girl, is un- 
mistakably Dekker, and to Rowley most critics assign 
the general conduct of the play and the comedy which 
centres round the simpleton, Cuddy Banks. It is a childish 
piece, a conglomeration of rant, sensationalism and foolery. 
The witch herself (played with spirited virulence by Miss 
Sybil Thorndike) has nothing to do with the story, and 
the authors had either not made up their minds on the 
subject of witchcraft, or they were afraid to speak them. 
It is impossible to discover if they took Old Mother Sawyer 
and her familiar seriously. To us, of course, she is more 
pitiable than comic, but that is due to a change of heart 
in us. Hundreds of hags, “ ignorant and foul and yet 
horribly human and pitiable’’ who had the will but not 
the power (though they thought they had) to blast their 
neighbours, were burned during the seventeenth century, 
and one of the oddest—and most hopeful—episodes in the 
history of human opinion is the suddenness with which belief 
in witchcraft was dropped. 
The whole argument is in this distich : 
Fore’d Marriage, Murder; Murder Blood requires. 
Reproach, Revenge; Revenge, Hell’s help desires. 


Drama 


The first line refers to the story of Frank, the second to 
the story of Mother Sawyer the witch, and they have 
nothing to do with each other. Frank, compelled by 
his father to marry Susan for her money when he is 
already married to Winnifride, murders Susan; he is 
discovered; he repents and is executed. Old Mother 
Sawyer is hustled and abused; she curses back; the devil 
takes advantage of her venomous mood to offer his help ; 
she becomes a witch and is burnt. 

The dying speeches of Susan are absurd and the speeches 
of forgiveness made by everybody in turn to Frank are not 
affecting. Of course, the diction is immensely superior 
to anything any modern writer who set his hand to such 
rubbish could write, but that is all that can be said for it. 
In spite of his vaunted subtleties, the ordinary Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean dramatist ‘had no coherent 
conception of character. He treated his characters as 
people who have no psychology treat children. When 
punished, bad children become good; a punished man is 
a good man and everybody will live happy ever after; 
there is no need to account for either the most exalted self- 
sacrifice and nobility or for the most dastardly villainy, or 
for oscillation from one to the other. Such plays are 
fundamentally dull, and surface thrills and melodramatic 
excitements do not conceal it. Their merit lies in their 
diction and, occasionally, in really brilliant surface character- 
isation. Mr. Russell Thorndike’s voice was mincing 
and monotonous as the witch’s familiar, who accom- 
panies her in the form of a dog, but his gestures were 
wonderfully good. It was not the fault of Miss Gordon or 
Miss Barton that those paragons of submissive sweetness, 
Winnifride and Susan, were insipid. Mr. Swinley acted 
Frank admirably. It was often difficult to follow the words. 
Elizabethan English is a dead language, and unless it is 
spoken by actors who understand it thoroughly, the audience 


has no chance of doing so. 
DesmMonp MacCartuy. 
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THE MORALITY OF MUSIC 


T is a universal instinct in our race that a great 
composer is necessarily a great man, and we mean 
not great in stature, great in muscle, or greatly 
equipped in the struggle for physical or social exis- 

tence, but great in some quality (or group of qualities) 
which more than any other we feel to be the essence of 
human life as contrasted with brute or vegetable life. We 
have this instinct about all great artists, we feel that 
they represent the human spirit at its highest, that they 
are indeed the human spirit in action, and all works 
of art are like the material skeletons, the moulds or 
fossils of that activity left behind in matter after the 
energy which formed them has disappeared. Some works 
of art are of the order of the mastodon and the great 
auk ; they represent by-paths, side-tracks into which the 
spiritual energy of the universe ran quickly and suddenly 
vanished; but there are others which are in the line 
of true succession, they possess a strange virtue of 
generation, a power of increase, of spiritual fertilisation. 
These are a sign to the artist that he is not alone, and 
in their presence the spirit awakes—as though it heard 
its own voice. If this is true, what are we to think 
of the multifarious artistic activity of the modern world ? 
More music has been composed in London during the 
year 1920 than was produced in Great Britain during 
many hundreds of years following the landing on these 
shores of Julius Czsar, but of that large musical 
output of 1920 what proportion is the expression of 
that quintessential human activity, that spirit which 
is evolving in the universe? Not necessarily any ! 
Just as the steam engine, the aeroplane, and the tele- 
phone, singly or in combination, with all their like 
can give no inkling of the moral state of mankind, 
though they may tell us much of certain of its intel- 
lectual developments, so the music of the concert hall, 
the music-hall, and the home has no spiritual meaning, 
being as purely a product of the vegetable senses and 
the animal emotions as the steam-engine is a product 
of the intellect. Great music, music that is an expression 
of the human spirit, is exceedingly rare, and it is certain 
that very little of it has been composed during the last 
fifty years, but, on the other hand, our sensuous and 
intellectual activity has probably never been so great. 
Composers like Max Reger and Richard Strauss in 
Germany, Rimsky-Korsakov, Glazounov and Stravinsky 
in Russia represent an amount of cerebration that does 
and should compare with the construction of Cunard 
liners, gigantic bomb-dropping aero-buses, wireless 
telegraphy, gramophones and gas-masks. They repre- 
sent at their best, be it admitted, a little more than 
that. They have alert senses, including a comic sense. 
They are sensitive to combinations of sounds, and they 
will, every man of them, tickle our ears for us, but, 
above all, the most characteristic of them—Strauss 
and Stravinsky—are keenly aware of human society 
and its incongruous and ephemeral relationships. Like 
the average novelist and dramatist of to-day, the super- 
ficial characteristics of an insignificant and purely 
opportunist society constitute their favourite subject- 
matter. Strauss and Stravinsky, like Shaw and Tchekhov, 
represent an imperfect escape of the human spirit. 
Something has gone wrong. They have been unable 
even to unfold their wings, and far from being able to 
leave the earth, Shaw cannot even leave the Fabian 
Society, Strauss the theatre, or Tchekhov the Russian 
provinces. When we consider the immense European 
reputation of these men we are amazed at their pro- 
vinciality. All their work is topical to an extent that 
must stagger the observer who has any true sense of 
the unimportance of the ideas and conventions current 
at any epoch. And their work is topical because it is 
intellectual: it is not concerned with the human spirit, 
the human spirit never or very rarely enters into it ; 





it is produced by the intelligence, using the senses, 
and we get from it sensations of the order of those pro- 
duced by food, drink, party politics and mob excite- 
ment, instead of that spiritual ecstasy which great 
art produces. Such a composer as Debussy, who is 
far freer from the disease of intellectualism than are 
most modern composers, is felt to be equally unsatis- 
factory in spite of possessing a musical sensibility so 
exquisite as almost to cloy our senses. But we cannot 
feed spiritually upon bon-bons, and unfortunately 
that is all Debussy has to give us. As for Revel, 
Florent, Schmitt, Dukas, Roussell and all the other 
French composers whose music I have heard, they seem 
to me to be merely clever. Not so clever as Strauss, 
not so clever as Rimsky-Korsakov, not so clever as 
Stravinsky, and with not nearly so exquisite a musical 
gift as Debussy. They may call themselves artists, 
and they may call themselves composers, but they have 
as little in common with Beethoven as any troupe of 
conjurors performing at the Palladium. However, 
their clientele is wealthier and belongs to a higher 
grade of society. 

Now we come to the last type of incomplete musician— 
it is the sentimental or emotional composer. Any man 
who thinks that his griefs or joys are in themselves 
worth expressing is mistaken. The first thing an 
emotional composer has got to learn is that no matter 
how intensely he may feel, that intense feeling is not 
of the slightest interest to anybody. When he has 
passed beyond all wish to interest mankind in his 
sufferings or his joys, and when in his artistic activity 
he is purged of all individual desires, he may perceive 
beauty with such suddenness and such intensity that 
he praises it as Milton imagined the Cherubim and the 
Seraphim praised the Son of God. It will be the sudden 
flowering in consciousness of the human spirit, and it 
is this flowering of the consciousness which is great art. 
The portrait of the artist as drawn by Mr. Shaw in 
The Doctor’s Dilemma has always seemed to me pain- 
fully inadequate and fundamentally wrong. Dubedat 
is a type that is quite common, the man gifted with 
exceptionally keen senses and a highly-strung nervous 
organisation, but that does not make a great artist : 
it is only the physical instrument for an artist. What 
makes the artist, it cannot be too often declared, is 
his consciousness, and the consciousness of Dubedat, 
far from being profound, passionate, and representative 
of the human spirit at its highest development, was, as 
Mr. Shaw showed, narrow, feeble, and almost entirely 
visual—just as Debussy’s was almost entirely aural. 
When the great artist speaks, whether in words or in 
music, he speaks of a world that is beyond time and 
space and beyond all ideas of good or evil, of to-day 
or yesterday, and he speaks of that world because it is 
the world in which he dwells. It is of the very essence 
of his nature that his mind does not dwell, as the minds 
of ordinary men do, chiefly upon the pleasures of the 
body or the satisfactions of social prestige. To imagine 
that he could be mainly occupied with such things 
is to imagine that he is an ordinary, undeveloped person 
who has not got beyond a very rudimentary conscious- 
ness. To compare such a person with a great artist is 
like comparing to a man a dog that runs about following 
its nose. We demand of a great artist neither tricks 
nor the vivid expression of our own passions, but a 
profounder and wider consciousness than we possess 
ourselves. The values here are entirely spiritual. In 
judging music, as in judging every other art, there are 
no other values, and there can be no other values. 
But we have to admit that nine-tenths of the modern 
music we hear has no more spiritual value than the 
silver paper in which chocolates are wrapped, and its 
manufacturers, like the manufacturers of that silver 


paper, will not be remembered to-morrow. 
W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ERHAPS the best character sketch in that gallery 

P of admirable pen-portraits, the already famous 

Queen Victoria, is the sketch of Lord Melbourne. 

Lord Melbourne’s conception of statesmanship was simple 

—to prevent crime and to preserve contracts, but his 
conception of life was not. “ Probably,” says Mr. 
Strachey, “if he had been born a little earlier, he would 
have been a simpler and happier man. As it was, he was a 
child of the eighteenth century, whose lot was cast in a 
new, difficult, unsympathetic age. He was an autumn rose. 
With all his precious amenity, his humour, his happy-go- 
lucky ways, a deep disquietude possessed him. A senti- 
mental cynic, a sceptical believer, he was restless and 
melancholy at heart. Above all, he could never harden 
himself; those sensitive petals shivered in every wjnd. 
Whatever else he might be, one thing was certain: Lord 
Melbourne was always human, supremely human—too 
human, perhaps.” 

om * 

Mr. Strachey tells a few well-chosen stories about Queen 
Victoria’s mentor. He shows how delicately and honourably 
he fulfilled his trust, and how successful this elderly Regency 
viveur was in winning all her confidence and affection. 
Melbourne is such a peculiar character that whenever he 
appears in contemporary records he arrests attention. 
He even astonished the disreputable Harriet Wilson, whose 
scandalous Memoirs open with a description of Melbourne 
stopping her on the Brighton esplanade and asking her 
what she meant by being unkind to his son, “‘ A good-looking, 
well-set up, gentlemanly young man. Why,damme, Madam, 
what more do you want?” And she had seen the father 
approaching with trepidation, expecting to be treated as 
the siren who was misleading innocent youth! His addic- 
tion to oaths was a habit of the receding period. When 
some applicant complained to him that on applying 
for redress to Melbourne’s brother, George Lamb, the 
latter had broken out in the most unseemly language, 
Melbourne enquired what he had said. ‘‘ Why, my Lord, 
he damned me and my grievance, and my petition; in 
fact, he damned everybody and everything!” ‘ Well, 
damn it,” replied Melbourne, rising from his chair, “what 
more could he do?” As marked as the odd vehemence of 
language was his contempt for the rewards and honours 
which most politicians value. He refused the Queen’s 
offer during his premiership of an earldom and the Garter 
on the quaintly cynical ground that “ it would be entirely 
wasted, as a Prime Minister couldn’t very well bribe himself!” 
The scramble for ribbons and titles disgusted him. “ What, 
has the fellow come pestering again ? ” he exclaimed, when 
his secretary brought him the card of an already rewarded 
adherent, “he surely can’t want a Garter on his other 
damned leg.” 

a * * 

He was a much experienced man. ‘To have had a wife 
like Lady Caroline Lamb, to have weathered a storm of 
public scandal with “‘Diana of the Crossways,” and trained 
a Queen Victoria, is a singularly liberal education in the 
feminine side of life. Mr. Dunckley, in his life of Lord 
Melbourne in The Queen’s Prime Ministers series, has drawn 
Lady Caroline well; a more succinct, vivid account of her 
may be found in Henley’s Byron’s World (Essays, 
W. E. Henley. Macmillan). Her affair with Byron 
made a greater shindy than any other episode of the 
kind in his life, except his separation from his wife. 
She was an eccentric without reticence—advertising their 
relation by trying to stab herself at a supper party (Byron 
swore the implement was a dessert knife and remained 
strangely calm) and in other melodramatic ways. The 
year of his departure from England she had him burned in 


effigy and published Glenarvon, which novel she wrote, 
she says, dressed as a page and always at dead of night. 
I have never had the curiosity to read that work, but it 
might repay very rapid perusal—if you are the sort of 
person who enjoys chuckling over human absurdity. In 
it she printed verbatim Byron’s farewell letter to her. 
It begins: ‘‘ Lady Caroline Lamb—I am no longer your 
lover, and since you oblige me to confess it by this truly 
unfeminine persecution, learn that I am attached to another, 
etc.” Her violent eccentricities reached such a pitch that 
her husband left her (1824), disentangling himself amiably, 
softly, as he did everything, but in 1828 he forgave her 
and she died his wife. 
* oa * 

By the by,I have been reproached by several corres- 
pondents, one of whose letters was published in the last 
issue of THE NEw STATESMAN, for saying that the evidence 
in support of the contention put forward in Astarte was 
to the best of my recollection convincing. Mr. Ensor wrote 
to say that to believe that Byron’s half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh, was his mistress was about as rational as to believe 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. “He” (The Affable 
Hawk) seems unaware that an immense deal has been 
written and not a little new evidence brought to light since 
Astarte was printed.” Mr. Ensor says that it has been 
as fully refuted as any myth can be. ‘‘ No doubt,” he 
adds, “‘ some will continue to believe it ; just as some believe 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare.”’ This alarmed me, because 
I do not wish to be the sort of person who is convinced 
(on the evidence forthcoming) that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare, so I looked at Astarte again. I was somewhat 
relieved. I found that Sir Leslie Stephen, having gone 
through the evidence,had come to the conclusion that the 
theory of Lady Byron’s illusion, which had been promul- 
gated in the Dictionary of Biography, was not tenable. 
That theory was that she “ had become jealous of Byron’s 
public and pointed expressions of love for his sister, which 
contrasted so forcibly with his utterances about his wife 
and, brooding over her wrongs, had developed the hateful 
suspiciousness communicated to Mrs. Stowe, and as it seems, 
to others.” Well, Sir Leslie Stephen was not the sort of 
man to conclude from the evidence to hand that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays. Nor was the evidence published 
the kind which it is possible to blow exactly to atoms. 
In any case,the relation between Byron and his sister was 
most unusual, Just read this letter, for example : 

Lord B. to the Hon. Mrs. Leigh. May 17th, 1819. Venice. 

My dearest Love.—I have been negligent in not writing, but 

what can I say ? Three years’ absence—and the total change of 

scene and habit. . . . But I have never ceased, nor can cease, to 
feel for a moment that perfect and boundless attachment which 
bound and binds me to you—which renders me utterly incapable 
of real love for any other human being—for what could they be to 
me after you? My own x x x x we may have been very wrong— 
but I repent of nothing, except that cursed marriage—and your 
refusing to continue to love me as you had loved me—I can neither 
forget nor quite forgive you for that precious piece of reformation 

—but I can never be other than I have been—and whenever I love 

anything it is because it reminds me in some way or other of your- 

self—for in you I have endured and can endure much—but of the 

annihilation of all thoughts, feelings or hopes—which have not 

more orlessa reference to you and to our recollections ; ever dearest 
The underlinings are Byron’s. How does Mr. Ensor explain 
away this letter, I wonder. : ; 

Now add to this letter the fact that Lady Byron asserted 
that Mrs. Leigh confessed to her; that Sir Leslie Stephen 
recommended the late Lord Lovelace not to publish Mrs. 
Leigh’s letters to Lady Byron about it because the grovel- 
lings and twistings and “a sort of moral idiocy ” in them 
made them painful reading; that Byron’s Astarie was 
about an incestuous love ; that Lady Byron’s legal adviser, 
Lushington, held the matter proved, and I think I was 
justified in saying at any rate that the evidence was strong. 
However, the book will be reprinted and the public can 
judge. Lord Lovelace’s motive in writing it was to defend 
his grandmother, who, he thought, had been shamefully 


maligned. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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RECENT FICTION 


Mothwise. By Knut Hamsun. Translated from the 
Norwegian by W. Worster. Gyldendal. 6s. 

The Early Hours. By Marmapuke PicxtTuay. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


Whispering Windows. Tales of the Waterside. By Tuomas 
Burke. Grant Richards. 8s. 6d. 

The Outer Circle. By Tuomas Burke. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Worster reprints as an introduction an article on 
Knut Haméun (now, it appears, sixty years old) which 
appeared in the December Fortnightly, and this is useful 
as an indication of the place of the present story in the 
sequence. It was published in 1904 and its title in the ori- 
ginal stands for “‘ something for which we English, as a 
sensible people, have no word. Something pleasantly futile, 
deliciously unprofitable—foolish lovers, hovering like moths 
about a lamp.” It is a comedy and, we learn, its author’s 
first attempt at a happy ending. The story is not idyllic, 
but it achieves a kind of merriment. And yet one seems 
to detect a bitter undertone; such geniality as it has one 
mistrusts. Most of the characters are unkindly and even, 
in their common way, cruel. It is a trifle, and trifles are 
not easily translated ; some of the English is rather queer. 
The chief character is a remarkable, comic figure. He is a 
boaster, a bit of a drunkard, a philanderer; he makes love 
to the pastor’s wife—among others—and when he is hard put 
to it to cut a figure before an unresponsive young woman, 
he tries talking humorously of death. He is reckless, a 
poser, but all the time he is a cunning fellow, and he contrives 
to make his fortune by means of a sham confession of bur- 
glary. It is the comedy of the wild fool outwitting the 
serious folk and coming safely to harbourage and anchor. 
What of the future? ‘There is no future for such a character, 
and that-is to say that the comedy does not go very deep. 

Mr. Pickthall’s novel is something out of the common ; 
it takes us to some fresh points of view. His hero, Cam- 
ruddin, is a Turkish peasant who, more by accident than 
intention, is involved in the Young Turk movement. He is 
a simple, pious fellow and he responds to all the enthusiasms 
of the time. This downfall of despotism and triumph of 
the Constitution proved but a hollow affair, but we receive 
confused impressions of some admixture of idealism and 
devotion with the inevitable intrigue and casuistry. Eng- 
land was somehow going to help them through, and to please 
England slavery was abolished; but, as the cynical boat- 
man said, “An empty edict which will alter nothing, for 
not a slave would quit his service willingly.”” By means 
of murder and rose-water the revolution was accomplished 
and Camruddin became useful as a confidential messenger. 
His adventures are not very wild, but there is a touch of 
the Arabian Nights in the arbitrary course of events. He 
makes great friends; there is the reactionary pasha who 
magnanimously admits that, from their point of view, his 
assassination by the Young Turks would be reasonable ; 

the capital fellow on the other side who had begun as an 
idealist and come to love conspiracy for its own sake; the 
cynical jester who finally makes a choice that is received 
with scepticism. We are shown the eternal conflict between 
change and the existing order, and murder is very much 
without prejudice. This is a society in which it is a common 
precaution to start your carriage in the direction contrary 

to that in which you wish to go, and when you enter a 

house by one door it may be well to leave it by another ; 

the stage seems set for farce but the performance is tragedy. 

With those suspected of being spies they have a short way : 

The three turned back again into the town. The spy, in friendly 
company, became so amiable that Hasan whispered that it was a 
pity he had got to die. 

When it was dark they took their captive to a lonely place and 
there informed him that his hour had come, but gave him leave 


to pray two rekaas, to make all things comfortable. It then appeared 
that he was not a Muslim, for he feared death, becoming frantic at 





the prospect, whining shamefully. It made the necessary execution 

— Hasan despatched him, and they hid the body in a dust- 

We are confronted with what, from our Western stand- 
point, seem paradoxical situations. The poor Turks are 
harried by savage Christian hordes, the Armenians turn to 
the Turk as their only protector, England plays a sadly 
reactionary part. There is some mild, pretty lovemaking, 
and one is quite at a loss in any attempt to trace Camruddin’s 
progress from peasant to gallant, from insignificance to 
importance. Perhaps the East really does retain something 
of the Arabian Nights, something of primeval simplicity. 
If he is the typical Turk his nation is much misunderstood. 
But in this picture of manners and these tangled intrigues 
we do not seem to be in contact with realities. 

One comes to Mr. Burke a little late. He has done 
half a dozen books and has been praised tremendously ; one 
would hate to be on the side of detraction, but the reflection 
obtrudes that a little art and a lot of hideousness can be a 
= effective combination. He is a writer of strong talent, 
and if his art could only apply to hideousness there would be 
something to be said for that. To pursue a vein is hardly 
the way of genius. If Burns had gone on writing nothing 
but “ Jolly Beggars”’ he would not have been so great a 
man. Mr. Burke, certainly, is not going to spend his life 
in concocting horrors, and there are some mitigations in 
this volume. Yet sometimes it strikes one as the work of 
a man past his best; the search for beauty in foul places 
becomes a little jaded ; the reader becomes demoralised and 
is disappointed when a story fails to provide the accustomed 
ghastliness. Mr. Burke has fine powers of description, and 
he impresses us with his pictures of Limehouse or of Shadwell, 
with its “‘ casual labourers, outcasts, petty thieves, ineffectual 
shopkeepers ’’ without aim or hope. Of course he makes 
his own world, as Bret Harte and Dickens did, but he keeps 
a hold on reality. He is learned if not profound, about the 
ways of Chinamen ; he finds “ grace and fluent goodness ” 
in Flash Florrie and her kind (they like a port-and-lemonade), 
and he succeeds in imposing romance upon crime. It is a 
little hard and callous, though sentiment may soften the 
edges. Katie is a “‘nark” and Freddie a burglar, but they 
manage to reach a high plane of magnanimity together. 
We do not quite believe in it, but the story ends with a snap, 
and this is art. But not very noble art. Jealousy and 
murder; torture and the occult; horrible revenge by a 
child ; cruelty that strikes a wife with dumbness ; hideous 
blackmail ; the idyll of a double suicide ; poisoning ; lust : 
such are some of the subjects that Mr. Burke chooses. 
There are such things in the world, and it is the function of 
art to sweeten the whole of life. Yet there are dangers in 
an unbridled talent; there is the danger that Mr. Burke 
will go on producing his horrors doggedly. 

Mr. Burke’s other book, however, is. quite a different 
matter. He has explored the outer circle, which is as remote 
from the West-end, or even from Limehouse, as China or 
Peru. He meets people who open their souls to him: 
“‘T have had great joy of borough councillors in Harringay ; 
have met kindred minds in ironmongers at Bowes Park ; 
policemen of Rushey Green have discoursed to me on the 
beauty of the dawn, as it comes up like thunder from the 
flats of Kent; and a bookmaker of Finchley has rejoiced 
me by an admiration of James Sant’s ‘Soul’s Awakening.’ ” 
You soon see that he is not a student but an adventurer, and 
that he will do his best to encourage the adventure. So, 
of course, he has luck in his encounters. At Ilford he met 
a “holder-up” and also a “ clicker,” and he maintains 
his advantage in not telling us what these are. He visited 
Tottenham, sacred to the Hotspurs, but there the spirit of 
discursiveness seized him and he writes about authors and 
those who batten upon them. Eltham and Woolwich make 
an effective contrast, but Edmonton does no credit to 
‘John Gilpin,” and its people do not seem to have heard 
of Thomas Dekker. Highgate, it seems, is sulky and middle- 
class, and that will not do at all; Mr.Burke is all for vulgarity 
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ROBERT LANSING 


THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


“The true story can only be told from the inti- 
mate and personal point of view. As I intend 
to tell the true story, I offer no apology for 


its personal character.”’ 
inciden 


** Deeply interesting and impressive . . . it give us a ure of 
President Wilson of the most amazing kind e336 tal 
portraiture worthy of St. Simon.’’—Spectator. 

‘Perhaps the most illuminating revelation of the secret history of 
the Paris erence that we have yet had.’’—Truth. 

“ It explains more fully than anything we have yet had the secret 
of the failure of all the ———- — Times Literary Supplement. 

“Indispensable to a full comprehension of the Paris Conference 
and its work.”’"—Observer. 


A CYCLE OF 
ADAMS LETTERS 


1861-65. 2 vols. 45s. net. 


Letters of Charles Francis Adams, American Minister to England 
during the Civil War, and his two sons—Henry Adams, who acted 
as his secretary, and Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who was serving 
in the Northern Armies. 

“To anyone who is at all seriously interested in the history of 
the last century this cycle of letters unfolds an absorbing drama.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


PAUL VERLAINE 


By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Nicolson is to be congratulated on the courage with which 
he has assailed a task of much difficulty and delicacy, and on his 
general success in carrying it out. His biography is well arranged, 
temperate in tone, and full of facts without Coes unduly hampered 
by detail. . . . Mr. Nicolson’s volume, which will, I hope, be widely 
read, offers abundant mat for comment and ian 
Epmunpd Gossg, in the Sunday Times. 


VICTOR HUGO 


By Mary Ducraux. Frontispiece. 14s. net. 

The latest volume in “ Constable’s admirable Makers of the XIX. 
Century Series’ (Bookman). ‘“‘ This series has maintained throughout 
its volumes a very high standard of excellence.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 
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16s. net. 
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IN THE SAME SERIES. 


_CECIL RHODES 


By BASIL WILLIAMS. Frontispiece and Map. 15s. net. 

“Mr. Basil Williams is to be congratulated upon producing a book 
for which everyone has been waiting since Rhodes died. ... His 
book is a shaft of light in a dark-room.”— Manchester Guardian. 


SOCIAL DECAY AND 
REGENERATION 


By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 18s. net. 

An analysis of the changing conditions of Society and an estimate 
of the probable future course of social evolution with aa.introduction 
by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

“One of the most interesting and informing books we have read 
lately. An admirable exposition of the restless times we live in.”’ 


—Daily Chronicle. 
FICTION 


SIMON CALLED PETER 


By ROBERT KEABLE, Author of “ Standing By,” 
“The Drift of Pinions,”’ etc. 


WOMAN TRIUMPHANT By Inanzz. 


The great “love novel"’ by the author of “‘ The Four Horsemen.”’ 


RICHARD RICHARD 2y Hvcues Mearns. 
THE TRIBAL GOD By Hersert Tremaine. 


A CITY IN THE FOREGROUND 
A Novelof Oxford. By GERARD Hopkins. 
“The best book on University life that has appeared for many 
days.""—ALtec WavucuH in the Yorkshire Observer. 


PRIVILEGE By Micuast Saprem. (4th Imp.) 
BLISS By Karuerme MansrIEp. (4th Imp.) 


a] CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. ORANGE St. LONDON W.C, 2. 








SUMMIT 


By FRANCES JENNINGS. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor Tonks, and an Introduction by ISABEL DERBY. 
Illustrated with 32 reproductions in collotype of the 
drawings of FRANCES JENNINGS. Crown 4to. 2Is. net. 
Proressor Tonxs in his Introductory Note on: “ Miss Jennings 
had a sense of form, as expressed by line, more highly developed than 
in any other draughtsman I have ever met. . . . Her drawings remained 
direct statements of fact, the result of her own immediate observation ; 
facts stated with a simplicity and often with a grace without a rival.” 


AMERICAN PICTURES 
AND THEIR PAINTERS 


By LORINDA M. BRYANT. 21s. net. 

This volume, which contains 230 reproductions of the work of repre- 
sentative American artists and over three hundred pages of text, is 
the most comprehensive book on its subject yet published in this country’ 
To the connoisseur, the student, and to the general reader interested in 
American art the book is invaluable. 





By ANATOLE FRANCE 
A MUMMER’'S’ TALE. (HISTOIRE COMIQUE). 
Translated by C. E. ROCHE. 7s. 6d. net, 
“The treatment of the theme is masterly, . . . has all the wit... 
of which the great Frenchman is so supreme an exponent.”—S. P. B. 
Mais in the Daily Express. 





READY NEXT WEEK 


By F. W. GRANTHAM. 6s, net. 
In this volume the author, who was killed in action in 1915, sets out his 
thoughts and ideals of what is needed for all mankind to avoid anarchy. 
The first eight chapters tell the story of the universe and of the evolution 
of matter, life, mankind, the mind and religious ideas, and in the later 
chapters he gives the chief ideals of the five great religious systems. 


HIS CHINESE IDOL 


By CARROLL P. LUNT. 6s. net. 
Mr. Lunt has set an unusual story against an unusual background— 
not the novelist’s usual flowery and imaginative portrayal of China, but 


the full, vivid, and picturesque panorama of life in Pekin. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET 33 33 33 W. 1. 

















A REMARKABLE BOOK 


THE ACQUISITIVE 
SOCIETY 


By R. H. TAWNEY, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





An analysis of the deeper causes of social and industrial 
unrest and a striking criticism of the theory of individual 
rights. Those who have read Mr. Tawney’s brilliant 
pamphlet, ‘‘ The Sickness of an Acquisitive Society " (which 
is incorporated in this book), will welcome the opportunity 
of studying in more detail the social theory outlined therein. 





THE SOCIAL SERVICE LIBRARY 

Four volumes are now ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 

The Social Worker. By C. R. ATTLEE, M.A. 

The Boy in Industry and Leisure. By Rev. R. R. 
HYDE, Director of the Industrial Welfare Society. 

The Girl. By Miss K. C. DEWAR, M.A., Secretary of 

the Glasgow Council of Juvenile Organisations. 


The Mother and the Infant. By Miss E. V. ECKHARD. 
STUDIES IN HUMAN NATURE 


By J. B. BAILLIE, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Aberdeen. 8vo. 15s. net. 


In these Studies in Human Nature the author appeals to critical 
common sense against the narrow intellectualism of philosophical 
theories, and shows that both in ordinary knowledge and in the procedure 
of philosophy factors other than logical reasoning must be reckoned with 

ore a result is reached. He contends that all ts of human indi- 
viduality are required and are used in order to over and maintain 
man’s place in the world. 
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against respectability. He will stagger you sometimes by 
the vastness of his subject and mentions incidentally that 
Walthamstow has a population of about 150,000 and 
five railway stations. 

Have we not heard sometimes that suburbs are all alike ? 
Not when Mr. Burke gets at them. He finds character in 
mediocre places, and he can always fall back on history. 
Famous people lived in these suburbs or haunted them. 
Pepys and Lamb and Coleridge and Keats, and a score of 
others. Mr. Burke has the right sort of learning, but he is 
a discoverer, and as a guide-book writer he would have 
gladdened the heart of Dixon Scott. You may say that 
it is all just tip-top journalism, but there is nothing to 
discourage in that. Anyway, the greater may include the 
less, and there is nothing here for a man of genius to be 
ashamed of. We welcome bits of autobiography, and it 
is quite interesting to know that Mr. Burke used to bring 
himself up on “Canterbury Poets.” He is very much 
down upon cinemas and philanthropy, and does not seem to 
think much of hygiene. On a melancholy excursion to 
the East-end once he failed to find a single “tough”; in 
days that are exciting enough for most of us he is depressed 
by decorum. There are some who say, “ Let us live,” and 
some, “‘ Let us be good.” Mr. Burke is for living every 
time, but to live you may be tremendously and brilliantly 
good when the situation demands it. 

ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 


LAW IN THE MODERN STATE 

Law in the Modern State. By Leon Ducurr. Translated 
by F. and H. J. Lasxr. George Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Duguit is one of the best-known modern French 
writers on jurisprudence and its relation to political theory. 
This, however, is, we believe, the first of his books to be 
published in this country, although the Harvard Law Review 
some three years ago issued his work, The Law and the State, 
as a special number. 

Above all M. Duguit is concerned with an attack on the 
theory of State sovereignty and its political and legal impli- 
cations. His thesis is that the notion of the sovereign State 
is one which has been inherited by modern political demo- 
cracies from the ancien régime, the idea of the personal 
sovereignty of the ruler having been, by a wrong analogy, 
transferred to the representative machinery of the modern 
State, and its governmental apparatus, based on the idea 
of personal sovereignty, being transferred along with it 
into the new “ democratic” conditions. This theory and 
paraphernalia of sovereignty, M. Duguit holds, is in truth 
inapplicable to the conditions of modern political Society, 
and the failure of the theory to fit the facts is made con- 
stantly more evident by actual modifications of the sovereign 
theory which the Government and the Courts are them- 
selves compelled, by force of circumstances, to introduce. 
‘Public law,” he-writes, “is thus no longer the body of 
rules regulating the relations of the Sovereign State to its 
subjects ; it is rather the body of rules inherently necessary 
to the organisation and management of certain services. 
Statute is no longer the command of the Sovereign State ; 
it is the organic rule of a service or a body of men.” For 
the obsolete theory of the Sovereign State, M. Duguit 
would therefore substitute a new theory in which the forms 
of government and the relations of men towards government 
would be based explicitly and directly on the principle of 
service. His work has therefore close analogies to develop- 
ments which have taken place in British political and legal 
theory in the course of the past generation. It has manifest 
affinities to the work of Maitland ; and it bears a close rela- 
tionship to the theory of government based on function 
which has been put forward in this country, particularly 
by the Guild Socialists. 

His thesis is that the business of the State or Govern- 
ment is to ensure continuity of vital public services and that 





it can accordingly recognise no right of any individual or 
group which would militate against this continuity of service, 
His work, therefore, while on one side it is based on a repu- 
diation of the idea of sovereignty, is, in another aspect, 
equally a repudiation of the idea of personal rights. He 
insists on the conception of function, and to this conception 
he would subordinate the “ rights” both of individuals or 
groups and of the State or Government itself. 

M. Duguit naturally argues mainly in terms of French 
conditions, and draws practically the whole of his illus- 
trations from French political and legal developments, 
This makes his books at times somewhat hard going for the 
English reader, for whom a good many of his allusions 
require further explanation. The conditions in France, 
with its higher degree of State centralisation and its inherit- 
ance from the ancien régime and from Napoleon of a State 
machine based on the conception of sovereignty in a highly 
developed form, differs considerably from conditions in 
this country, while, on the other hand, there are less positive 
departures in our legal practice from the theory of State 
sovereignty than in modern France. Despite these differ- 
ences, however, the reader will readily find for himself 
British illustrations of the general principles which M. Duguit 
is seeking to illustrate. 

The present book includes a very useful introduction by 
Professor H. J. Laski, in which he draws attention particu- 
larly to the influence which M. Duguit has exercised and 
to the parallel developments of social thought and of political 
and legal practice, especially in this country and in America. 
The translation is at times excellent ; but there are a number 
of points at which it is careless and the book contains no 
index. 


THE FATAL LEGEND 
Paris and Helen. By W. J. Turner. 
Jackson. 5s. 
Mr. Turner high-heartedly credits us with a Dido-like 
anxiety— 


Sidgwick and 


breviter Troiae supremum audire laborem. 

For it is not as if we had not heard it before. The vale in 
Ida, (Enone forsaken, the mighty Menclaus betrayed, the 
strange passion of Paris and Helen, the coming of the ships, 
the ten years’ war, Hector loyal and dead, the old King 
Priam forsaken, and Troy falling in flames—always, from 
Homer onwards, this story has stirred the greatest poets to 
their largest utterance. 

Helen prompted Aischylus to make what is surely the 
sublimest, as it is the most famous, pun in literature : 

édévas, EXavdpos, édéwrodis. 
Virgil gave to the fall of Troy many of his most moving 
lines. Marlowe wrote of Helen : 
O thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars! 
And, even more marvellously : 
Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
(Mr. Turner’s version of this is: 
‘ the glance that drew ten thousand swords 
To flash on Ilion 
—which obviously will not do.) 

Shakespeare concentrated all sense of hurry and doom 
into his use of the conditional mood when he told of the 
man who 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night 
And would have told him half his Troy was burnt. 
From Pope to Tennyson and Rossetti, the poets have been 
at it. Mr. Yeats has touched it: 
Was there another Troy for her to burn ? 

There must then,in Mr. Turner’s mind, have been some 
inevitable connection between the special things he had to 
say in his poem and this already much-written story. And 
his poem, beautiful and interesting as it is, is not a complete 
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Wonderful Furniture Display 
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“OV ERTON” HALL WARDROBE 
Aare 5 ft. wide, oak polished, interior stained and arranged two- 
thirds hanging and one-third with four shelves, enclosed by 

three panelled doors, one of which is fitted with polished 

plate mirror and umbrella stand as shown. £33:15:0 
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An exhibition unprecedented in the whole history of furnishing. 


EVER before has such a complete collection of 
furniture been shown than in this special display 
now to be seen in our spacious galleries. Every 


kind of furniture is here for every part of the house. 
You can buy the least expensive pieces of furniture as 


well a 


NOT * 


get all 
exhibi 


You do 
pay for the name’ of Waring & Gillow, dus you 
that the name implies. Do not miss this wonderful 
tion which demonstrates our capacity to supply 


s those made from the rarest of woods. 


economically the best of modern furnishing. Come 


to-day. 


You will be helped to choose, should you so 


desire, but not worried to buy. 





164-180, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
And at MANCHESTER and LIVERPOOL, 

















MATRICULATION 


At London University 
2 


Important Concession 
to Professional Men 


2 


[_ONDON University has now insti- 
tuted a Modified or shortened form 
of Matriculation, which may be taken 
—instead of the usual Examination— 
by members, of 25 years of age or 
over, of the following professions :— 
Ministers of Religion; Barristers, Solicitors ; 
Doctors, Dentists; Regular Officers of H.M. 
Forces; Engineers; Architects, Surveyors ; 
Chemists ; Accountants, Auditors; Registered 
Teachers. 


¢. This Examination includes 4 subjects (3 of 
which are optional); Mathematics is not 

compulsory. The written portion lasts one day 
( only, and there is a very short Oral Examination. 


Professional men who desire to take the 

above Exam.—as a preliminary to a Degree 
at London University—should avail themselves 
of Wolsey Hall Individual Postal Tuition. 


Write To-day for full Particulars 


and Specimen Lesson, to the SECRETARY (Dept. N.S.2), 


Tolsey Hall, Oxford 








A Valet for £5 a Year 


Por a we will care for 
betes thane private valet could td don” We wi We will 


collect your suits regularly clean, press and 

seal overhaul them and keep them 
ervey! at their best—at, approximately half 
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Head Office: Hackney Wick, &. 9, 
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Edited by Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E. 


An indispensable magazine for the print-lover 
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Annual Subscription, 20s., post free. 
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success, precisely because, reading, one does not in turn 
feel that inevitable connection between the poem and the 
story. 

He will be told in many quarters that he has imitated 
Keats. He may even be told that he has imitated Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, and played a mere game of “ Follow my 
Leda.” We hope he will not let this disturb him. Of 
course, he has resemblances to Keats. Of course, he 
has even resemblances to Mr. Huxley. On such a subject, 
in such a metre, that was inevitable. But the resemblance 
to Mr. Huxley is quite superficial and fortuitous, and, 
in fundamentals, there is no resemblance to Keats at 
all. Keats’s genius was large, hard, magnificent, like a 
cliff; Mr. Turner’s is devious, gentle, fantastic, rather 
like a mist. Nor do individual echoes amount to much. 
We have given one example. And perhaps, considering the 
first line of Keats’s Hyperion, it was a mistake for Mr. 
Turner to begin one of his sections : 

Deep in the shadows of a rocky glen. 


But there is no real case against “ cribbing,’ conscious 
or unconscious. Virgil, Milton, Burns all did it repeatedly. 
Mr. Turner makes many metrical experiments, some of 
them with mastery. The heroic couplet in his hands is no 
convention. It is various and vivid, but occasionally 
awkward. His rhymes include some that have scarcely been 
considered legitimate since Shelley, some that would have 
been considered legitimate by Wyatt, and at least one that, 
please God, will never be considered legitimate. 
But the centrally interesting thing is that Mr. Turner is 
a genuine poet. For all its occasional weaknesses and 
awkwardnesses, Paris and Helen is an achievement. Mr. 
Turner has his own angle of vision, his own spiritual insight, 
his own illuminating interpretation. His images are not 
made up. They are wrung out of the fact seen by his very 
mode of seeing. 
Arachné from the grass 
Hangs on a silver thread o’er running glass 
Where lies the image of the fronded Fern— 
Spirit of water, arisen in rocky urn, 
A dripping shadow of the murmuring stream, 
Moist skeleton hanging in day’s golden beam. 
All down the rocky gorge these frail forms lie 
Curled sunbeams fallen through the branch-roofed sky 
And turned to shadows or to shapes of mist 
Secluded from all winds. 
It is in a series of pictures such as this that the story unfolds. 
There is little connecting narrative. The growth of Paris ; 
his love for none ; his vision of Aphrodite (called Venus) ; 
the visit of messengers to summon him back to Troy: 
Their words were little sounds that fell like leaves 
When rocks are falling and the lightning cleaves 
The purple sky, yet in their whispering noise 
The people flocked into the streets of Troy’s 
Sun-towering city, and their faces grew 
Vivid to Paris gazing ; 
the coming of his ship to Greece ; the feast with Menelaus— 
and with Helen, 
Who, like the Moon in earth’s dark water, burned 
Lovely and pure, shedding immortal light 
Into that hall oblonged from ebon night ; 
the flight (as seen by “a boy awaking’’); the cry of Cas- 
sandra; the landing of the Greeks; a scene or two of the 
war; the —s off of the Greek ships victorious, with 
Helen retaken; and, lastly, a brief incongruous epilogue 
whose purpose we cannot understand. 
Mr. Turner’s gift in its present stage of development is 
not for narrative, still less is it dramatic: it is patient, 
sensitive, interpretative and essentially lyrical. 


THE MINERS’ PROGRESS 
The Story of the Durham Miners (1662-1921). By Sipney 
Wess. Fabian Society and Labour Publishing Com- 
pany. 5s. cloth; 2s. 6d. paper. 
This little monograph makes no claim to be an exhaustive 
study of the Durham miners, and it does not deal, except 


indirectly with the development of the coal industry in 
the country. In the narrow limits of space at his disposal 
Mr. Webb has had to suppress a great deal of detail, and 
even to leave gaps which rather weaken the effect of the 
book. This is especially the case in the later period from 
1869, when the present Durham Miners’ Association was 
established, down to the present day ; there is, for instance, 
a complete jump from the strike of 1912 over the war period 
to the Sankey Commission of 1919. But it is hardly fair 
to quarrel with an author for not achieving the impossible 
task of making a book of a hundred and fifty pages into an 
encyclopedia ; Mr. Webb has certainly given us a very 
elear and valuable sketch of the progress in the life and 
manners of the northern miners. It will naturally appeal, 
first of all, to the Durham miners themselves ; it is a record 
of their own struggles, of their professional growth and of 
their local champions past and present. 


It is, however, far from being a mere guide-book or 
“Who’s Who” of the Durham coalfield. The outside 
world will find here a piece of social history which is not 
only of absorbing interest to the student, but full of instruc- 
tion to that vast public which knows nothing of anybody’s 
life but its own. We should like to think that the book 
would circulate widely among that public—from the pros- 
perous habitué of Throgmorton Street to the small grocer 
of Paddington. 

A hundred years and more ago the typical Durham miner 
was a coarse, illiterate, drunken brute—a serf, in effect, 
under the abominable system of the “ Yearly Bond,” 
condemned to a life of penury and danger. His emancipa- 
tion and civilisation are to be attributed, in Mr. Webb's 
view, to two special influences—first, the religious revival, 
which in the form of Methodism spread so rapidly during 
the early part of the nineteenth century and, secondly, 
Trade Unionism. These two influences did not everywhere 
march together from the first ; in many parts of the country 
Methodism was certainly not favourable to the growth of 
Trade Unionism, though as time went on the antagonism 
disappeared. Durham, however, seems to have been more 
fortunate; the early Trade Union leaders, as well as their 
successors, were, as Mr. Webb tells us, largely recruited from 
the local founders of the Primitive Methodists. Meanwhile, 
there were, of course, orthodox Christians ready then, as 
now, to prostitute their religion in opposing the claims of 
the miners to a decent standard of life. Mr. Webb quotes a 
broadsheet written in 1844 by one of Lord Londonderry’s 
henchmen, the Rev. John Burdon, who warned the Trade 
Unionists on strike that they were resisting not the oppres- 
sion of their employers, but the Will of their Maker, and 
argued that to ask for higher wages was “ against Chris- 
tianity,” since the Bible taught that “ the Lord will provide.” 
This sort of claptrap, it appears, is not quite dead even yet ; 
did not Mr. Lloyd George tell the Miners’ Federation, in 
April, 1921, that Providence made rich seams and poor 
seams, and that to try to equalise earnings implied a blas- 
phemous criticism ? 

Mr. Webb concludes his account of the struggles and 
victories of Trade Unionism by reminding his readers that 
the Durham coalfield is still only on the threshold of civilised 
life. The Durham Miners’ Association has a membership 
approaching 130,000; its members swarm on the local 
authorities; they have made large strides in education ; 
they have established the co-operative movement more 
firmly than anywhere else in the country. But the housing 
in the mining villages is a gross scandal, insanitation and 
ugliness are rampant. There is still a heavy toll of life 
and limb in the pits. There is still an arduous struggle 
ahead not merely to keep up wages but to win a genuine 
democracy in the mines. Those who know them will 
expect the Durham miners to play their part manfully. 
They are not likely to attempt any Bolshevik short cuts to 
their goal, but they will get there. 
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AN you stop your ears to the cry for food, clothing, 
( and the ordinary necessities of existence, which 
is rising from Central Europe at the present moment ? 
Particularly is the condition of the children pitiful—those 
little suffering victims of other people’s errors. The demon 
Tuberculosis is claiming thousands for its own, Vienna 
before the war had 120,000 litres of milk a day. It is now 
receiving less than 8,500 litres a day, of which one-half 
is sour because of deficient transport. The Friends, by im- 
porting cows and fodder, are supplying Hospital and Infant 
Welfare Centres with 1,750 quarts of milk daily. They are 
feeding over 64,000 children in Austria, 22,000 daily in 
Cologne. In Poland they are helping to fight the Typhus 
Scourge, and prevent the plague spreading over all Europe. 
The task is colossal—but we cannot stand idly by. We must 
do our bit to help—will you join us—will you send a contribu- 
tion however small ? 


The question is often asked—why do not these countries 
help themselves, why do they not get themselves out of 


their own trouble ? They are helping themselves to a very 


large extent, 


Mr. A. G. Gardiner in “‘ What I Saw in Germany,”’ 
says : “ For five years, that is, for almost the whole 
of the life they remembered, they have been starved. 

The fortunate ones die (fifty per cent. 
more infants died in Berlin alone in 1919, a year ot 
* Peace,’ than in 1913); the rest are starting their 
lives with a physical and mental inefficiency that 
will make life a burden. , The mortality 
amongst small children has reached 25 per cent. 
The mortality of older children has gone up to 85 per 
cent.—nearly double. In the 115th public school 
of Berlin, out of 650 children examined, 305 had no 
proper sleeping place, 370 had no heating in their 
homes, 341 had not had a drop of milk from week- 
end to week-end.” 


UR work is fostering that generous forgiveness 

O amongst these stricken nations which will help to 

weld that universal friendship which is the hope 

of the future. This work cannot go forward without your 
help—can you withhold it ? 


Please send your Gift to: 


FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Hon. Sec., A. Ruth 
Fry), Room 5, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.z. 


Gifts of Clothing (mew or partly worn) will 
be welcomed at the warehouse, 5 New Street, 
Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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A CYCLE OF ADAMS LETTERS 
A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865. By Henry Apams. 


Constable. Two vols. 45s. 

These letters were written during the American Civil War 
by Charles Francis Adams, U.S. Minister to Great Britain, 
his son Henry Adams, who was also in England as his 
father’s secretary, and Charles Francis, Junior, another son 
who was in the Northern Army. A great many of the 
letters will have little interest for readers of to-day: details 
of the Civil War have been sufficiently handled in many 
histories, in biographies and in recollections. Nor is there 
anything new for us to learn about the London aristocrats’ 
attitude towards the North; though it is curious to notice 
how Adams and his son almost exclusively dwell on the 
opinion of Society, merely mentioning the fact that the 
great bulk of middle-class and working-class opinion was 
in favour of the North. The letters would not, we think, 
have been published or, at any rate,not at such length, had 
not their writers been Adams, and had it not been for the 
great and deserved success of Henry Adams’s autobiography. 
No mere Englishman can quite appreciate what it is to be 
an Adams. Our Howards are nothing to the Adams; for 
the Adams add to the pride of birth and position the self- 
satisfaction of a family which believes it has earned that 
position. Henry Adams and his father were certainly 
notable men, but we hope the worship of Henry Adams 
will not go so far as did the family cult of old John Quincey 
Adams, the President, which culminated in the publication 
of some dozen or so volumes of letters and papers. 

Henry was very young in 1861—barely of age—and his 
letters have the faults and irritating virtues of youth. He 
is very positive, very bored, very “‘ English ”’ ; he is furious 
at English unsociability and is himself capable of going to 
a perfectly free-and-easy house-party and writing of it in 
this vein: 

The other day we were asked out to a little garden party by the 
old Duchess of Sutherland at Chiswick, one of the famous noble- 
man’s places in England. Dukes and Duchesses, Lords and Ladies, 
Howards and Russells, Grosvenors and Gowers, Cavendishes, 
Stuarts, Douglases, Campbells, Montagues, half of the best blood 
in England was there, and were cutting through country-dances and 
turning somersets and playing leap-frog in a way that knocked into 
a heap all my preconceived ideas of their manners. To be sure it 
was only a family party, with a few friends. You may be certain 
that I took no share in it. A stranger had better not assume to be 
one of the gods. 

There is a regular Diogenes pride in that, and how absurd 
is the assumption that American statesmen and ‘‘ members 
of the best families’’ play leap-frog with perfect strangers. 
No doubt many of the younger men at Chiswick regretted 
that Adams “‘ though a decent fellow was a bit of a prig.” 
One must, of course, excuse much to him on account of the 
extreme difficulty of his position in a society most of which 
vehemently desired the South to win. This obviously em- 
bittered Adams all his life, for in the Education his attitude 
to England is marked with the same unfairness which 
characterises the passage we have quoted. He blames in 
others his own inordinate sense of superiority. His father 
was a more balanced character, and there are many passages 
in his letters which display a very shrewd knowledge of 
English and European conditions. He writes of Palmerston 
in January, 1863, 

Lord Palmerston is very popular, and he means to hold on to power 
as long as he can. If the Opposition throw him in the House, he 
will only appeal to the people, and the chances are that he may 
sustain himself. For though the special vacancies have been filled 
rather favourably for the Opposition, it is singular that the successful 
candidates generally pledge themselves to support Lord Palmerston. 
Thus is shown the singular spectacle of a leader who mounts two 
parties at the same time and yet having the complete confidence of 
neither. 

The soldier-son’s letters from the front bear an odd resem- 
blance to the letters of soldiers from more recent battle- 
fields. In May, 1863, Charles Francis writes to his brother : 

Did I thank you for The Golden Treasury? It’s strange. I 
laughed as I opened it, it seemed such an odd book for a camp and 





the field ; but strangely enough I find that I read it more than any 
book I have, and that it is more eagerly picked up by my friends. 
It is very pleasant to lie down in all this dust and heat and to read 
some charming little thing of Southey’s and Herrick’s. 


The more terrible side of war is amply illustrated in these 
letters ; they bear out the contention that there are no good 
wars, so far as the waging of them goes, that the specific 
evils of war, cruelty and brutality and wanton lust for 
destruction will always be present when there is opportunity 
for their safe indulgence. There is little in the letters 
about the great personalities of the war either in battle or 
council-chamber. Lincoln is hardly mentioned, and only 
once with enthusiasm. The soldier praises Stonewall 
Jackson, and has a brief account of an interview with Grant; 
but on the whole the letters are concerned with the minor 
incidents and the lesser personalities of the time. 


CAVEAT EMPTOR 


Antiques, Genuine and Spurious. By Freperick Litcn- 
FIELD. G. Bell and Sons. 25s. 

““Some books are positively interesting to read,’ as the 
country gentleman said to Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Litchfield’s 
volume is a book of this sort, and we should advise all 
collectors of furniture and bric-a-brac to possess a copy of 
it. In these days of specialisation it is surprising to find 
a guide who can lead us so far in so many different directions, 
China, furniture, lacquer, enamels, bronzes of all periods and 
places come within Mr. Litchfield’s range of expert 
knowledge : 

And still we gazed and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head should carry all he knew. 

The book is a mine of valuable hints and directéons for the 
amateur buyer, and though, as we read, the dangers and 
difficulties that beset his path assume the most menacing 
proportions, it will lure many readers into the salerooms. 
One observation which Mr. Litchfield makes has a good deal 
of truth in it, although it would not perhaps occur to most 
people. He says that when we visit the shops of dealers 
whose stock is neither well-selected nor valuable the judgment 
is unconsciously affected by the general poverty of the collec- 
tion, and because a few items are of better quality than the 
rest they acquire a fictitious value in the eyes of the amateur. 
How often this is the case those who frequent country 
antique shops will realise. It accounts perhaps for many 
purchases which seem such bargains when we first acquire 
them but turn like fairy gold to rubbish in our rooms. At 
the same time, we must remember that the collections of the 
great dealers are fed from sources such as these, and the man 
of ordinary means is bound to avail himself of them. He 
can hardly hope to pick up treasures anywhere else. 

Some people seem to possess a natural flair for beautiful 
things, which is almost independent of knowledge. Mr. 
Litchfield recognises this and appreciates its worth. In 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ memoirs we are told of a picture 
collector whose instinct was remarkable. “ He was never 
wrong. Once when riding through Chelsea on the top of a 
*bus he saw, through a little window, a picture hanging over 
the fireplace of a room, and he stopped and got down and 
knocked and went in and bought and carried away that 
treasure, and it bore the light of day and of criticism.” 
Such perception would seem to be born in a man and not 
acquired, but it can be developed until it results in perfect 
accuracy of judgment. Mr. Litchfield’s book places a great 
deal of knowledge at the service of any lover of art, however 
gifted he or she may be. His references to museums, for 
instance, are most valuable. The wonderful ceramic 
collections of the Victoria and Albert are familiar to him, 
but he is equally at home in more retired places, such as the 
Geffrye Museum, which is almost unknown to the general 
public, though all lovers of old furniture must delight in it. 

The book is copiously illustrated ; it is written in a simple 
and pleasant way, and is full of amusing reminiscences and 
useful advice. 
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If your life 
is insured 





you should seriously consider 
whether, in view of the reduced 
purchasing power of money and 
other changed conditions, you 
should take out a policy for a 
larger amount. Apply for par- 
ticulars of our schemes for further 
insurance, 





Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh (G.J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 
London Offices : 
E.C. 3, and 
Place, S.W.1. 


28 Cornhill, 
17 Waterloo 
Est. 1815 
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inspired’ Barrie. 
CRAVEN 


has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
fer sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacce goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 exs., 2/5; 4 oxs., 4/10, 
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Cartridges which filla pipe 
MIXTURE 


instantly with every 
LTD., ARCADIA 





of tobacco standing up- 
tight in bow! for perfect 
drawing and burning. 
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Writers’ Guild 


39 CURSITOR STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
Telephone : Museum 5976. 


Stories, articles, novels, etc., placed. MSS. revised for 
the Press. Articles written up from notes. Write for 
prospectus and terms to Joan Beauchamp, B.A., 
39 Cursitor Street, E.C.4. (If specimen MS. be sent it 
should be accompanied by initial fee of 2s, 6d.) 
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" Everybody should read this book.''—Scotsman. ( 

“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
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The Test of Quality 


“SHELL” is the 
only motor spirit 


supplied to dealers in bulk for 
re-sale through kerb-side plants 
under the following conditions;— 


THAT “SHELL” WILL BE STORED 
AND RETAILED SEPARATELY, NOT 
MIXED WITH MOTOR SPIRIT OF 
ANY OTHER BRAND OR GRADE 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 
public equally with our own. We know that in “Shell” we 
possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and we 


cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior brands 
or grades of petrol. 


Shell-Mex, Lta. 
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LIFE AND ENDOWMENT T ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for your old age and 
for your wife after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY ? 





A oti Show During May 
THE PEAS. ANT SHOP 


41 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 2. 
(Close to Southampton Row. ) 


EVERY™MAN THEATRE 





(Hampstead Tube Station.) Hamp.: 7224. Seats, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 
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Next week, “ REGGIE REFORMS,’ by Irene Babna and E. Camiller. 





THE HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


HE who careth for the Sheep careth also for His aged Shepherds. 


We can take 40 Aged or Infirm Priests and give them comfort in a beautiful Home. 

We have 5 Nurses. 

But expenses are very heavy now. Last year they went up by £1,000. 
more of Christ's disciples show that they, too, care for Aged Shepherds ? 

Contriburions gratefully acknowledged by Rev. C. Carey Taylor, Warden, Homes 
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THE CITY 


HE City regards the Budget as a most humdrum 

affair, but it expected little else, so is not disap- 

pointed. The only great surprise is the new 3} 
per cent. Conversion Loan, and the Treasury and all con- 
cerned are to be congratulated upon the manner in which 
the preparation of this Loan was kept a secret. This is 
probably the only thing in connection with it on which 
they deserve to be congratulated, for the terms offered 
represent a gift to the holders of National War Bonds, 
and are in complete accord with the present Government’s 
practice of giving subsidies to those who possess wealth. 
The idea, of course, is to tempt holders of Government 
obligations falling due within the four years to accept in 
exchange a long-dated security. To effect this, it offers 
the new Loan in such quantities as to increase the income 
and to show a very big capital increase on the ultimate 
repayment. This means that, assuming all the Bonds 
included in the schem are converted into the new Loan 
(which is not likely, as some people will require their money), 
the interest payable thereon will rise from £31,500,000 to 
£35,500,000, and the nominal amount of the capital debt 
of the country will be increased by £379,000,000, for £163 
of the new Loan is to be given for £100 of National War 
Bonds repayable October 1st, 1922, and so on, on a descend- 
ing scale, the Bonds due September Ist, 1925, being 
extinguished by the issue of £160 of the 3} per cent. Loan. 
As regards repayment of the new Loan, this may take place 
at par, at the option of the Government any time after 
April 1st, 1961, but a sinking fund of 1 per cent. of the 
amount of the Loan outstanding will be devoted each half- 
year to the purchase of the Loan from existing holders, for 
cancellation, so long as the price is below 90. Roughly, 
this is tantamount to giving holders the assurance that 
sooner or later their holding, if they do not dispose of it, 
will be paid off at not less than 90 per cent. of its face value. 

* * * 

The great argument in favour of a capital levy, the force 
of which has been admitted by its greatest opponents, is 
that if no steps are taken for early repayment of much of 
our indebtedness, we should be paying off debt contracted 
when money had little purchasing power with money 
which had greater purchasing power in commodities and 
labour. This is precisely what the new Loan assures to the 
capitalist, and one of the financial dailies rightly remarks : 

Of course, the method adopted is open to the objection that it 
will involve the meeting of a far greater capital charge by the 
country at some distant date when the general price level will be 
lower and the purchasing power of money correspondingly greater ; 
but that consideration, however it be regarded by the community 
as a whole, should prove no deterrent to the long-sighted investor 
who will stand to benefit. 

The tendency of our Government authorities to offer 
unnecessarily good terms is shown by the enormous success 
which attended the offer of £7,500,000 of 7 per cent. stock 
by the Indian Government. Large applicants received 
only about 11 per cent. of what they asked for, and the new 
Loan already stands at a premium of about 3 per cent. 

* * * 

In connection with every industrial dispute, all sorts of 
sweeping statements are made, tending to show how the 
action of the workers will put up the cost of production and 
make it unable to face foreign competition ; this argument 
has been steadily used for years, and has been accompanied 
by the building up, with equal steadiness, of vast industrial 
fortunes. The sort of thing referred to is the following, 
which I extract from a weekly journal : 

Already the importation of coal is permitted by the Mines Depart- 
ment for inland purposes, and German coal is freely offering at 
about half the price of Welsh coal! Large cargoes of American 
coal are already on their way to England, and offers of French and 
Belgian coal are being considered. 

Just this, and nothing more! Now, it may be true that 
German Coal is offering at about half the price of Welsh coal, 
but it does not tell the whole story, which, when it is known, 
puts a very different complexion upon the matter. This 
will be seen from the following extract from an article by 
the Cardiff correspondent of the Financial Times, and when 
it is realised that the foreign coal is much inferior to the 
home article it will be seen that it may not be cheaper, 
and that Mr. D. R. Llewellyn, the coal magnate, probably 
knew what he was talking about when he said at the meeting 


of D. Davis & Sons on April 20th, that so far as South Wales 
was concerned, he regarded the competition of the new 
Yorkshire collieries and those of the North of England and 
Scotland as a far greater menace than American com- 
petition. The extract referred to above is as follows : 

For weeks past, even before the strike commenced, the district 
has been flooded with offers of American, Belgian and German 
coal. As a rule, the prices would not be cheap as compared with 
the cost of Welsh coal before the strike, and having regard to the 
much inferior character of the foreign coal. Offers have been 
received of German coal at a price equivalent to 33s. 6d. per ton 
delivered at Welsh ports, but that coal appears to be “ through,” 
with only a small percentage of large coal, and considerably inferior 
in quality to that which local consumers have been accustomed 
to use. Moreover, it is stated that the purchasers would have to 
pay a proposed export tax under the requirements of the Allied 
Governments of something like 20s. per ton. 

It is to be presumed that, in addition to paying the export 

tax that would be levied by the German Government, the 

British importer of German coal would have to pay the 

50 per cent. reparations duty invented by Mr. Lloyd George. 
* * * 


The annual meeting of Lever Brothers would, in any 
case, be interesting, seeing that it is the greatest private 
business enterprise in the British Empire, but Lord 
Leverhulme’s remarks on the world generally are always 
illuminative. By piecing together fragments of his long 
speech it is possible to arrive at an idea of the magnitude 
of the undertaking over which he presides. The number 
of shareholders in Lever Brothers is 127,000, but their 
interest is limited to fixed rates, the ordinary share capital 
being privately held by Lord Leverhulme and his associates. 
The total number of companies making up the Lever com- 
bine is 158. The number of houses completed at Port 
Sunlight is 1,127, whilst another 122 are in process of 
building. The total wage bill of the parent and associated 
companies throughout the world during 1920 was £7,707,031. 
A system of payment of wages by a credit to the employees’ 
banking account has been introduced and has proved a 
great success, an increasing number. of workers availing 
themselves of it. If the Post Office Bank gave more 
facilities, including cheque accounts, an enormous amount 
of labour could be saved by every big firm paying wages 
direct to the credit of their employees’ respective accounts ; 
as municipal banks spread and develop, as they certainly 
will do in spite of interested opposition, this system will 
rapidly make headway. 

* * * 

Returning to the subject of Lever Brothers, Lord 
Leverhulme defended the recent purchase of the Niger 
Company by attacking the mistaken policy of the old board 
of that company in purchasing West African produce 
through brokers during the first half of last year, and he 


affirmed that the purchase of the company’s interests was . 


a good operation for Lever Brothers, and that the Niger 
Company would resume its full prosperity of old. He 
pointed out that the manufacture of soap was undoubtedly 
a key industry, without which the production of glycerine 
used in high explosives would be impossible, but they 
did not seek any protective tariff to keep out overseas 
competition. ‘‘On the contrary, we prefer to be working 
in the future, as in the past, under absolutely free trade 
conditions. If any foreign or home competitor can produce 
soap better in quality or lower in price than we can produce 
soap, such competitor is entitled to the trade and the 
consumer is entitled to the better services offered.” This 
sentiment will not commend itself to the gentlemen who 
control our present Government trade policy. Lord 
Leverhulme deplored the fact that for the first time in the 
history of his company a strike had been experienced. 
He expressed his complete confidence in the practical 
common sense, loyalty and devotion of the majority of 
the workers throughout the United Kingdom, and believed 
that the general unrest in their ranks “is entirely the 
result of lack of knowledge of economic laws and not of 
bad intent but the workers are badly led by 
leaders of immature judgment and colossal ignorance.” 
The only comment one feels called upon to make regarding 
this last sweeping statement is that it would at least be 
equally true if for the words “ workers are ” we substituted 
“nation is,” and I expect that Lord Leverhulme himself 
would agree, if it were made as an addition instead of an 
alteration. A. Emit Davies, 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





June 2 and August 3. ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 21 days. 49 gn 


August 9. THE FASCINATING DOLOMITE ALPS, including Lake Garda, and 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Innsbruck. 4 weeks. 75 gns. 


Later. N. ITALY ART CITIES. Rome, Naples, &c. Sicily, Algeria, 


Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.I 


Egypt. 
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REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan stock. 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





ASTBOURNE. — VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. RoGERs (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis, 





\ 


TICTORIA HOTEL, BuTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. 


Wildest 
Scenery. Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. Plenty of coal. 





LITERARY. 





HE EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the Principat, ELpon LITERARY SERVICE, CoWFOLD, SUSSEX. 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





TYPEWRITING. 





T® 


hand Typists provided. 


MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
Central 1565. 


STIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 


Short- 


Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


Tel. 
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UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham P 


ace, Clifton, Bristol. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly an 
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accu- 


tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HILpiTcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 





YPEWRITING.—MSS. of Stories, Articles, Plays, Poems, &c., 


correctly copied. Ten years’ experience.—CLAUDE GODDARD, 228 Railton 


Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24 














INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 


This is now ready and will be sent gratis to Posial 


Subscribers on application, or to other readers, 
shilling, post free. 
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The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen | 


Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


FR0ces PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816 


RANCIS EDWARDS, BooksELter, 


834 Hicu St., MAryLEBongE, Lonpon, W. 1. 
Catalogue sent post free on application, 
No. 410. BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS RELATING TO LONDON. 
No. 411. Inp1A, CEYLoN, BuRMA, CENTRAL Astra, &c. 
No. 412. First EpItTions, ENGLISH LITERATURE, COLOURED PLATE 
Books, &c. 








BOOKS ee 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. NOW READY. 


Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a copy of Catalogve to-day, ! 
and ask for your name and address to be registered for future issues 


Wm. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE. 
18th CENTURY. 





Cescinsky.) The finest work on the History of Antique Furniture 
ever published Beautifully illustrated Complete 3 vols. Half 
Morocco. As new 10 1¢s., on approval Mention offer 


FOYLES, The Booksellers, 121 Charing Cross Road, London. 


OOKS.—FROUDE'’S History of England, Best Library Edition, 
1870. 12 vols., {5 5s.; Oxford Classics, Plato, Homer, Cicero, India paper, 
19 vols., £4 108.; Munro’s Lucretius, Text, Note, Translation, 3 vols., 218. ; 
Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., £4; Life of John Buncle, Esq., 4 vols., 1770, 258.; John 
Hookham Frere’s Works, 3 vols., 1874, 218.; De La Mare’s Henry Brocken, rst 
Edn., 308.; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 
1850, 25s.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., {5; Leaf's The lliad, 2 vols., 
1900, 358.; Schuckburgh’s Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, 21s.; Ellis Catullus and Com 
mentary, 2 vols., 428.; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 28.; 
Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 
25s.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Bower's History of the 
Popes, 1749, 7 vols., £2 28.; Max Beerbohm, Fifty Caricatures, 1913, {2 28.; 
Pepys Diary, 4 vols., Svo, 16s.; Muirhead Bone, The Western Front, 100 illus., 
2 vols., 428., for 16s. Debrett’s Peerage, roy. 8vo edit 1s. 6d., for 5s. 6d., post 
free, 1915; Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social England), 6 vols., 
profusely illus., fine copy, half morocco, {6 6s.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 30 
vols., £25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s Ingpen's Shelley 
in England, 8s. 6d.; Barrie's Quality Street, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 
30s.; Carmen, illus. by René Bull, edit. de luxe 308.; Rupert Brooke's John 
Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best 
edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, 1st edits., illus. by Rackham, {2 2s. each; Hoppé's Studies from the 
Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Thackeray's Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 
£4 48. ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant Libraries purchased 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham 








OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, to vols., {7 1os.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Supplements, 23 vols., £18 6s. ; 
Litchfield’s Old Furniture, 21s.; Golden Ass of Apulius, 308.; Caldecott’s 

Picture Books, 16 vols., 24s.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 358.; Frazer's Golden 
Bough, 12 vols., {8 1os.; Harper's Highwaymen, 2 vols., illus., 35s.; Historian's Hist. 
of the World, 25 vols., £7 (cost £30) ; Browning's Poetical Works, 17 vols., {4; Beards- 
ley’s Drawings to Salome, 25s.; Montaigne’s Essays, 6 vols., 158.; Fox Davies Public 
Arms, 30s.; Gautier’s Works, 12 vols., 47 tos.; Mrs. Afara Behn’'s Plays and Novels, 
6 vols., 638.; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., {25; Brangwyn’s Book of Bridges, 31s. 6d. 
Cataloguesfree. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.—HoLLann 
Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. List free. 
Libraries or smaller collections purchased for prompt cash 








OOKS, PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—CvALa INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
CHURCHTOWN, DUNDRUM, C DUBLIN Write for Lists to Miss Yea 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





THE 
[LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS, Ltd. 


(By GUARANTEE.) 





EXAMINATIONS JUNE, 1921. 


The following are the dates for the Intermediate and Final Examina- 
tions :— 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION.—From Monday, 6th, to Wednesday, 

8th June, inclusive. 

FINAL, EXAMINATION.—SECTION 1. From Monday, 6th, to Wednes- 

day, 8th June, inclusive. 
SECTION 2. From Monday, 13th, to Wednesday, 15th June, 
inclusive. 

Persons desiring to present themselves for examination should 
give notice to the Council not later than 30th April, roz1t. Full 
particulars and forms of entry may be obtained from the Assistant 
Secretary, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 

By order of the Council. 

BERTRAM STOKES, 


April, ro2r. Assistant Secretary. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

PUBLIC LECTURES.—The following Advanced Lectures have 
been arranged :— 

A Course of Five Lectures on “‘ THE LAW OF TRADE UNIONS” 
will be given by Mr. HENRY H. SLESSER, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Clare Market, W.C.2, at 5 p.m., on 
TUESDAYS, MAY 3rd, roth, 24th and 31st, and JUNE 7th. Syllabus 
obtainable on application to the undersigned. The Chair will be taken 
by the Right Hon. Sir John Simon, Kt., K.C.V.O. 

The above Lectures are addressed to Students of the University and 
others interested in the subjects. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





SOCiRgT Y. 


A course of Six Lectures on Civics will be given by Professor GEDDES 
(Professor of Sociology, Bombay University), at Leplay House, 65 
Belgrave Road, S.W. 1, on TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 6 p.m., 
beginning on Tuesday, the roth MAY, to be followed by a course of 
Six Lectures on Sociology in JUNE. 

Fee for each course of Six Lectures (payable at first Lecture), 5s. 
Fee for Single Lectures, Is. 

Applications should be made to the Secretary, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, S W. 1. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 








LECTURES in aid of the AsBEyY THEATRE, DUBLIN, 
will be given at 213 King’s Road, S.W. 
May 5th.—Mr. W. B. YEATS on “ The Irish Theatre.’’ 
» I2th—LADY GREGORY on “ Making a Play.” 
», 19th.—Mr. ST. JOHN ERVINE on “ The Theatre in America.” 
» 26th.—Mr. GEO. BERNARD SHAW on“ The Spur of the Moment.” 
The Lectures will begin at 3.30 p.m. and Tickets, price {1 1s. (or 
£3 3s. for the series), can be obtained from LENNOX ROBINSON, 13 
Connaught Mansions, Prince of Wales Road, Battersea, SW. _ 





H OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the Univer - 
sity; length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) im Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees, 
30 guineas per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS’ NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For MEN AND WoMEN STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 

REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
wit" for particulars to Principal, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
UNIVERSITY CouRSEsS in ARTS, SCIENCE MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 2oguineasa year. Hostelfor Women Students.— Prospectus 

post free from REGISTRAR. . 





HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the r 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, ond ke Yu! 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
} ag voice _ and ae — paevent. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
or operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, Wh . ’ SS STE, 96 SUS 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sreaiut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the StaTesMAN PustisHinG Co., L1p., 10 Great Queen Street 
Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


SCHOOLS. 


ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa. 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school : 
BEaTRICE M. BAKER, B.A. (London), HENRY Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harris. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental! 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville, 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding and personal expenses. 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


va ’ 

MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


| Pichia HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON- SEA. 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kem 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


gp td NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma), 
assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Yorke Trothes Rhythmic Method 
and Margaret Morris Dancing taught. Special opportunities given for Artistic Develop- 
ment. ‘Che Principal takes a few children into ber home, where they have the advantages 
of home lifec ombined with education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, by Charles Seymour. ros. 6d. net (postage 7d), 
from Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, and 

through Booksellers. For Speeches written out at full length and forwarded by 
post, or for syllabus of 

PRIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT, 

address Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, Londons. 


MALL FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET, July, August, September. 

Sitting-room, bedroom, large studio, kitchen, bathroom. Cotswolds.—Apply 

“EB. R. M.,”’ c/o NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


MALL FURNISHED BUNGALOW TO LET, May to mid-June. 

Two bedrooms, living-room, kitchen. Near sea, country village, Thanet. 

2 guineas weekly.—Apply E. R. M., c/o NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Quee® 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Warz= to Adopt, Baby girl, either partial or entire surrender. 
Full particulars of birth required and ample guarantee given for future 

maintenance.—Box 652, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 


ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 I2s. 


Rows with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 
























































ARGAINS IN WRITING and TYPEING PAPERS, ENVE- 

B LOPES, CARDS, etc. Clearance Sale discount. Send postcard for samp > 
—JaMEs Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 

NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 


PARIS SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 








LATTIS is used in the Roya! Palace and all domestic dwellings 
B down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish its purpose. 
We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. 13. 9d., 3S., and 5s. 6d. pet us 

post free from HOWARTHS, 47! Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
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